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WRITING A NEW CHAPTER 
IN TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads are facing their biggest test 
in moving today’s record volume of 
freight. GM Diesel freight locomotives 
are helping the Seaboard to do its part 
in meeting this emergency. 





Reconstruction and new construction 
are going to need plenty of this hard- 
hitting, easy-on-fuel power. With normal 
refinement and development speeded up 
by war, with production expanded, 
GM Diesels will be ready to serve in 
more fields and in more ways than ever, 
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A new era of bygone days was represented by 
the “American Express Train” of 1855, here 
pictured by the famous lithographer, Nathaniel 
Currier. In 1869, that era culminated in the 





completion of the first transcontinental railroad. 








he war record of the railroads isa America’s story of railroading, and 
remarkable story of transportation. demonstrating that today’s achieve- 
ments are the first great step in a 
new era of transportation. 


And potent new factors in writing 
this story are General Motors 
Diesel Locomotives. 


Tough, tireless freight Diesels are 
hauling war loads faster, and with 


rare economy of precious fuel. 


They are adding a new chapter to 
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Suddenly the peaceful busy hum 
of an ordinary working day, or 
night is shattered. 

The air is rent by detonations; 
roofs and walls crash inward; the 
screams of the injured crying 
for aid. 

Is your plant prepared for such a 
crisis? 

In many a disaster, it is not the 
first blast which takes the major 
toll of lives and property, but the 
aftermath of flood, escaping gases, 
and fire—which can be prevented. 

Aroused by the menace of air 
raids, Bethlehem Steel stepped up 
its plant protection system to meet 
every kind of crisis. Recently its 


plants at Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Seattle, Wash., were cited by the 
Office of Civilian Defense, for the 
completeness and efficiency of the 
system. This protection plan has 
been filmed in a 40-minute motion 
picture: 
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| HAPPENED HERE” » 


A Film on Industrial 
Air Raid Protection 





Whatever may be the current dan- 
ger from air raids, no one can be 





While industrial fires 
have increased 8.25%, i 
plants, yards and other units, ar 
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ONE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 

throughout the United States 
fires in Bethlehem Steel we 
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sure of immunity from unforeseen 
catastrophe. Sabotage is a threat 
as long as war continues; fires and 
explosions can happen even in 
peacetime. 


FREE FOR ANY WAR PLANT 


The protective organization pic- 
tured in this film can be adapted to 
any large plant or shipyard. Extra 
prints of the films have been made, 
and will be loaned without charge 
to any company engaged in war 
work. Apply, Motion Picture Bu- 
reau, Publications Department, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


WORLD'S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER »% SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 
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25,000 TRUCK-TRAILERS 
ARE NOT ENOUGH 


ONLY 25,000 Truck-Trailers have 
been authorized for production for 
1944. This is not enough. 


Urgent war freight is being de- 
layed ... waiting on shipping 
docks because equipment is lacking 
to haul it. 


At least 25,000 additional Trail- 
ers are needed—RIGHT NOW! 


The manufacture of Truck- 
Trailers required to move mu- 
nitions, food, supplies .. . all 
manner of war freight... 
should never have been “froz- 
en.” They are as essential to 
the war effort as production 
machinery. 


As a result of the “freeze”, prac- 
tically no Trailers have been built 
in 1942 and 1943. Even in peace- 
time, with normal needs, production 
for these two years plus 1944 would 
be over 125,000. But with motor 
carriers asked to haul greatly in- 
creased tonnages, even 125,000 is 
below requirements. 


So—a program of 50,000 for 
the entire Trailer industry in 
1944 is a bare minimum... will 
just about let the motor carriers 
hold their own, and no more. 


Brigadier-General Robert H. 
Wylie, Acting Chief of Transporta- 
tion, Transportation Corps, Army 
Service Forces, recently said, “The 
Transportation Corps will continue 
to rely on the truck lines of America 
for essential assistance .. . Don’t 
delay the freight!” 


The General pointed out that, “In 
the six months ended June 30, 1943, 
trucks transported for the Army 
Office of Transportation 3,305,000 
tons of freight in contrast with 
559,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1942.” 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


The General repeatedly empha- 
sized—‘‘Don’t delay the 
freight!’”’ He meant that we must 
not let highway transportation fail. 
Therefore we must supply replace- 
ments to keep it running. 


And he hit the nail squarely on 
the head when he said, “Wars are 
not won by men or nations that 
lay hold of good reasons to 
explain their failure. They are 
won by people who seek out 
undreamed of ways to do jobs 
that seemed impossible.” 








What Our Government 
Officials Say About 
Highway Transportation 


President Roosevelt — “Production 
and transportation of the ma- 
chinery of defense must not be 
interrupted.” 


Director Joseph B. Eastman, O.D.T. 
—‘“Any general breakdown in 
motor transportation or even a 
breakdown in one or more areas, 
would have consequences so se- 
rious they would react gravely 
upon our whole war effort.” 


Director Donald M. Nelson, W.P.B. 
—‘“Trailers provide the most 
economical form of commercial 
highway transportation, both 
from the standpoint of cost and 
metals consumed.” 




















The General is right. We must 
find “undreamed of ways” to get the 
vehicles our motor carriers need to 
do the job. Highway transportation 
men do not want to “lay hold of 
good reasons to explain their fail- 
ure.” They want Trucks, Trailers, 
tires, parts, manpower—and they 
won't fail. 


Baruch in his far-seeing Rubber 
Report said, “We must equip our 
busses and trucks and other com- 
mercial vehicles . . . Otherwise, an 
economy geared to rubber-borne 
motor transport to an extent not 
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approached elsewhere in the world 
will break down.” 


Steel was found for the synthetic 
rubber program and steel is being 
set aside today for lend-lease, post- 
war and other projects. 


It is urged that those who have 
the authority balance allotments 
of necessary materials against the 
needs of the vital highway transpor- 
tation industry. 


Patriotic motor carriers, trying 
not to “delay the freight”, are using 
every ounce of human ingenuity 
possible to keep their Trucks and 
Trailers in operation. But this 
equipment is wearing out with 
ever-increasing rapidity. Some 
have as much as 25 per cent of 
their units off the road while war 
loads mount. 


It would be something less 
than patriotic for those who can 
definitely see the consequences 
of a breakdown in highway 
transportation not to “seek out 
undreamed of ways” to keep it 
from breaking down. 


There can be only one solution— 


A PROGRAM TO REPLACE 
THESE WORN-OUT VEHI- 
CLES MUST BE “BULLED 
THROUGH.” 


“Authorizing” production isn’t 
enough. Too often “authorizing” is 
only lip service unless it is backed 
up with priorities so high that the 
material will actually reach the 
manufacturer. 


The Truck-Trailer industry, al- 
though hard at work on military 
orders, could produce 50,000 Truck- 
Trailers in 1944 without interfering 
with war production. The capacity 
and manpower will be available at 
the factories during the inevitable 
intervals between military jobs. 


We can not let motor trans- 
port fail! 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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What's Ahead 


OUTLOOK FOR PLYWOOD 


War has turned plywood into one of our 
most versatile materials. Already its post- 
war prospects are bright enough to put it in 
the same class as light metals (see page 12) 
and plastics. 

Plywood has long been known as “the 
wood with a thousand uses,” and the de- 
velopment of glues which make plywood im- 
pervious to water, heat and shock, has 
resulted in 800 new uses since war began. 

Ship, plane and train building, housing 
and furniture are a few of the fields in 
which plywood will boom after the war. 
Some new uses will actually give birth to 
new industries, offering big opportunities to 
small investors, as well as small manufac- 
turers. 

Next issue we will bring you a compre- 
hensive story on the subject, “THe OuTLooK 
ror PLywoop,” by Fred D. Mosher. It’s a 
story you can’t afford to miss, so watch for it. 


FIRST IN PRECISION 


Another story scheduled for our January 1 
issue is “WINNING THE RACE OF PRECISION,” 


by Clarence W. Hamilton. It’s the story of - 


how one company, Sheffield Corp., helped 
America to become the world’s number one 
maker of precision instruments, wresting 
leadership from Germany in this field. 


FORECASTS, FIRST QUARTER 


Our forecasters, including leading econo- 
mists, Gene Robb (Washington), Joseph 
Goodman (investments) and B. C. Forbes, 
return next issue with their first quarterly 
forecasts for 1944. 

If you want the outlook for prices, labor, 
production, general business conditions for 
January, February and March, be sure to 
read the January 1 forecast number. 


RESOLUTION NEEDED 


Resolutions, written down like a school- 
boy’s composition, without any compelling 
psychological motivation, only waste time 
and paper. 

So says Herbert Gay Sisson, who, writing 
in the next issue, points out that resolution, 
on the other hand, is an asset anywhere and 
any time. 

The new year is going to call for a lot 
of resolution on everyone’s part, and you can 
get all you need by following a few pointers 
put forward by Author Sisson in “How’s 
Your New Year’s Reso.ution?” 


LATIN AMERICA NEXT 


Latin America, which has _ already 
launched a huge program of industrializa- 
tion, is the new business frontier surveyed 
by H. S. Kahm in the next issue. 

Like all new frontiers, Latin America 
offers opportunities only to those who know 
how to cash in on them. Some of the oppor- 
tunities discussed in the story are fabulous, 
but the author puts most stress on the 
“know-how” needed. Don’t miss this story. 
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Readers Say 


NO MIRACLES 


Please accept my congratulations on your 
magazine. If our Constitution and republi- 
can form of government are to be restored 
and preserved it must be through a re- 
awakening of the individual citizen to his 
duty to such an extent that it will be im- 
possible to make him believe that we can 
spend ourselves into prosperity or in expect- 
ing some other miraculous performance con- 
trary to natural or economic law... . 

In our blindness we have come to look 
upon organizations—industrial, civic, labor, 
political and others—as taking precedent 
over our fealty to the nation. We shall have 
no relief until this viewpoint is changed.— 
C. D. Metuutsu, Jamestown, N. Y. 


GIBES 


Stuart Chase, in Common Sense, New 
York, says: 

To read the papers one would think that 
the Republic was in the middle of a kind 
of religious revival. A nationwide camp 
meeting is on. Back to Free Enterprise is 
the text, and the tents are full of preachers. 
Here are a few memory gems from their 
sermons: 

Rev. B. C. Forbes: “American world lead- 
ership has been won under the polar antith- 
esis of political ‘planning.’ It has been won 
under individual freedom, under the initia- 
tive and energy and ingenuity of its sov- 
ereign citizens, as envisioned and charted by 
our Founding Fathers.” 

Rev. Lammot du Pont: “It took the coun- 
try twelve years to throw out prohibition. It 
took years for reaction by vote to set in 
against the New Deal, but national polls 
show that now is a favorable time to begin 
educating the public in the need for Free 
Enterprise.” 

Rev. Robert A. Taft: “The Free Enter- 
prise system can solve the problem of post- 
war employment, and further consideration 
of social security legislation should be post- 
poned until after the war.” 

Hallelujah! Who can fail to be touched 
by such eloquence? 

[Reply: Blind New Dealers.] 


SLIP-UP 


As a matter of information for the artist 
who drew the cartoon on page 24 of your 
Nov. 15 issue: Cows are never milked from 
the left side, always from the right side.— 
—J. H. Miter, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Our thanks to farm-wise readers who 
called our attention to this slip-up—THE 
EpITors. 


PAYS 


Forses is one of the best publications I 
have time to read. When I’m too busy, I 
take time for Forses, because I have found 
that it pays big dividends in the business 
of the next day, or the next week, or the 
next month. More power to yeu.—Howarp 
S. Survey, Preferred Life Assurance So- 
ciety, Birmingham, Ala. 














@. Cutting Christmas trees wastes nation’s 
lumber. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Government supervised cut- 
ting aids growth of merchantable timber. 
Each year 1,500,000 firs go to market 
over the “‘Main Street of the Northwest.” 








Q. 4-6-6-4 is wartime code for army freight. 
Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. It explains how 20 wheels are 
grouped under giant freight locomotives 
now speeding vital war supplies over the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 





Q. Army troops store food in Alaskan glaciers. 
Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Into these “refrigerators’’ go 
frozen foods from Oregon and Washing- 
ton plants which last year shipped 
48,000,000 pounds via Northern Pacific. 








Q. “Bread basket” is boxers’ slang for solar 
plexus. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. But, more important, “‘ Bread 
basket” means Northwest states which in 
1943 shipped wheat for 16 billion slices 
of bread via Northern Pacific Railway. 











Q. There is one “‘ Main Street” in the North- 
west that is 1,904 miles long. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. It’s the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, known as the “Main Street of the 
Northwest” because it links more of the 
Northwest’s important populous centers. 
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MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 





2-LINE 
Editorials 


Prediction: Next Congress will be Re. 
publican-controlled. 


Stock market “average” quotations 
seem about low enough. 


Highest-grade bonds look high. 


Congress should pass the bill compel. 
ling unions to issue financial reports, 


Sweat, save. 


Woe betide if small business becomes 
smaller, smothered. 


Morgenthau’s tax—and tax-exemption 
—proposals are demagogic. 


A guess: Manpower shortage won't 
last long. 


Avoid speculative buying of skyrocket. 
ing farm land. 


More civilian supplies loom. 


Get ready with specific plans and 
products for post-war. 


Save now, spend later. 


Forecast: Building will boom when 
peace comes. 


Think twice—thrice—before investing 
in foreign securities. 


Freeze the 1% security tax. 


If U. S. doesn’t “hold the line,” blame 
coddled labor. 


Unions oppose incentive pay. Signifi- 
cant. 


Victories don’t warrant bearishness. 


Kill subsidizing of small-town papers 
by governmental advertising handouts. 


The rising sun will set next year. 


Looks like Willkie won’t have easy 
sledding. 


“Bootleg Coal Mining Continues.” 
Politics. 


Another new deal seems adumbrated. 
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(Mlustration courtesy Inter l Teleph 


“Thanks, Underwood, 
for the Help...” 


and Telegraph Corporation) 


Veteran Underwoods Help 
Re. Speed the Telephones of War 


Aided by Underwood office 
machines, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion and its associate companies 


are helping to fight the war. 


Day after day, they produce 
fieldtelephonesand radio equip- 
ment for our Armed Forces and 
globe-circling communications 
services. 

Built and bought for the 
business of peace, I. T. & T’s 
sturdy Underwood Typewriters, 
Accounting, Payroll, Adding 


and Figuring Machines are all 
doing their wartime jobs well. 
They were built to take it. 


Reports I. T. « T-: “Our UEF 
equipment has proved its 
exceptional toughness. Every 
machine has more than met 
our demands for faster and ever 
faster war production. Even our 
older models haven’t had to be 
pampered; service demands 
have been at a minimum. So, 
we say, thanks, Underwood, 
for the help.” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
In War production on U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1 Airplane Instru- 


ments — Gun Parts — Ammunition 


Components — Fuses — 


imers — and 


Miscellaneous Items. 
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Underwood Typewriters 


Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 





TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: Accounting Machines 
and Adding Machines are available under WPB regulations. 


Typewriters are available for rental to anyone. 


Complete Maintenance Service in 366 cities from 
coast to coast with up-to-date equipment, methods 
UEF and factory-school trained service men for all makes 
calived of typewriters as well as for Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machines and Adding Machines. 


sate 
ar Ribbons, Carbon Rolls and Carbon Paper—Com- 
plete lines are available for all makes of machines. 


*% Enlist your dollars...Buy War Bonds...To Shorten the duration 
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Phiico Leadership will bring you the new 
miracles of war research in radio, tele- 
vision, refrigeration and air conditioning 


Christmas 1943 . . . the march of tyranny has been 
halted . . . the cause of freedom is on the move. As 
we redouble the fight for Victory, we dare now to 
look to the future with new courage and hope. 


At Philco, men of science are concerned with the 
tasks of war. When “peace on earth” returns ... Philco 
will be ready with new knowledge and new skill to 
take the lead again in bringing you the new comforts, 

















convenience and entertainment of the bright new 
world to come. Through the legacy of war research, 
Philco will bring untold joys of radio and television 
to your home for some Christmas of the future. New 
conceptions of modern living will be yours in a 
Philco Refrigerator and Air Conditioner. 


For all America, the spirit of Christmas 1943 is 
expressed in War Bonds. They are gifts to our men 
at the front, that they may have the strength to 
conquer; they are gifts to ourselves, that we may 
have the means to enjoy the fruits of peace. 


Buy War Bonds for Christmas! 


PHILCO CORPORATION 








“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Practical Men Hereafter to Enter Politics, Government? 


Heretofore our ablest, most successful, industrial, busi- 
ness, financial leaders have fought shy of seeking political 
office, of running for Congress, of reaching out for Cabinet 
positions. The very opposite has been true for generations 


the objective of the majority of men has been, after achiev- 
ing business and financial success, to dedicate themselves 
to the service of their country. British Parliament consists 
largely of men who made their mark in the world of affairs 


in Britain. 


I have come to believe, because of my contacts with 


many men of affairs, including those 
who have been commandeered to serve 
in responsible positions at Washington 
during the war, that a change is in 
prospect, that some exceedingly able 
men of affairs are prepared to re- 
nounce money-making in order to 
serve their country, to devote them- 
selves exclusively to preserving the 
American way of life, to battling for 
sound government, sound economy, 
sound progress and prosperity. 
Another looming possibility is that, 
taking a leaf from British Labor’s 
book, organized labor here will decide 
to put forth wholehearted efforts to 
have their leaders elected to the House 
and Senate, to high Federal positions. 
What has been happening? 
Unprecedented numbers of eminent, 
practical men have experienced service 
at Washington. Many of them have de- 
veloped a new sense of the importance 
of participating in the administration 
of government so that our national 
destiny may be moulded along lines 
different from those followed by 
Washington during the last decade, 


—and of representatives of organized labor. 


Chis Christmas 
—and Next 


This cannot be a Merry 
Christmas for mankind: The 
world is being so uncon- 
scionably drenched with 
blood, so many of us are 
daily anxious over our flesh 
and blood, our kith and kin, 
exposed to danger and death 
on battlefields, on the oceans, 
in the air. 

But we can derive encour- 
agement from the steady 
ascendency of right over 
brutal might; we can buoy 
ourselves up with hopeful- 
ness that by next Christmas 
our arch-enemy will be 
crushed, that carnage in Eu- 
rope will have ceased, and 
that peace will either have 
been achieved in the Pacific 
or will be clearly imminent. 





The consequence is that the British Government has legis- 


lated far more wisely businesswise 
than has our Government, in which 
tragically few business men have par- 
ticipated, either as legislators or as 
high government officials. The whole 
world has regarded Americans as bent 
mainly on money-making, on accumu- 
lating fortunes, although it is also 
recognized that such fortunes have 
been devoted more freely to philan- 
thropy than has been true in any other 
land on earth. 

We are growing up. Our modern 
giants in the realm of business, indus- 
try, finance, are becoming more con- 
scious that serving the State constitutes 
the most satisfying aspiration and 
achievement in life’s brief span. 

So, I look for something of a trans- 
formation in the composition of our 
Congress and our Administration. 
Their insight into government, ac- 
quired during the war by large num- 
bers of men of conspicuous ability, 
promises to overcome heretofore deep- 
rooted reluctance to enter the rough- 
and-tumble, mud-slinging, unscrupu- 
lous arena of politics. 








along commonsense lines, along lines the polar opposite of 
those prescribed by airy theorists who have contempt for 
money, contempt for balanced budgets, contempt for public 
economy, and regard stratospheric governmental debt as of 
no importance whatsoever, who are enamoured of “redis- 
tributing wealth,” in entire ignorance that such procedure 
always and inevitably results in distributing poverty. 

Only of late—too late—have industrialists and others who 
have contributed most to the upbuilding of America be- 
come conscious of their social responsibilities, their obliga- 
tion to concern themselves with our whole national well- 
being instead of merely their own enterprises. 

For generations it has been different in Britain. There 
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It is at last dawning on our citizens of maximum ability 
that active participation in politics embodies the highest 
form of patriotism, statesmanship. 

* 
Cheerfulness lights the path to advancement. 
* 


No ‘Cost-of-Living’ Yardstick 


The term “cost-of-living” is usually used as if it were 
something capable of being definitely, exactly, measured 
by a yardstick. It isn’t. Living costs are not the same in 
any two homes. Some housewives can make a dollar go 
far, others can’t. Also, prices of even the most necessary 
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staples vary in different cities, even in different neighbor- 
hoods in the same city, in different stores. Union leaders 
have been finding fault with the cost-of-living compilations 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, contending that 
they do not adequately reflect wartime advances in certain 
items. Demand is made that upward revisions be instituted. 

Of course, many of life’s necessaries have become dearer. 
Consequently, housewives and others can’t buy as much 
as formerly for the same amount of money—although, at 
that, Washington records that the cost of living has not 
gone up any in almost six months. 

As in every other sphere of life, efficiency counts. What 
one individual or family could live on, some others couldn’t. 
Even where, say, foodstuffs cost a dozen families exactly 
the same amount, frugal housewives, expert kitchen man- 
agers could and would achieve better results than less 
capable housewives could achieve. 

Cost-of-living statistics do serve some purpose. But they 
must not be regarded as being capable of as exact measure- 
ment as a yard of cloth. 

* 
Select your epitaph—and strive strenuously 
to earn, deserve it. 
* 
Give up and all is up. 
* 


Bad! Banks Mere Collectors For U.S. 


The main function of our banks used to be financing 
private enterprise. Their main function now has become col- 
lecting funds to hand over to the Government. While “in- 
vestments” held by banks today are four times what they 
were in 1929, they now consist almost entirely of Govern- 
ment securities, representing Government deficits. Our 
banks, Consumer Banking Institute warns, “have become, 
in large part, collectors of deposits to be transferred into 
Government securities. . . . If this continues into the post- 
war period, the banks may become, in fact, nothing more 
than financial agents to the Government. Those elements in 
Congress which are crying out against the danger to the 
private enterprise of this country are not just baying at 
the moon.” 

Bad! 

Also bad: War bonds during November were being 
cashed in by purchasers at the rate of almost 23% of total 
sales. Whereas last fiscal year only $207,000,000 were 
cashed, the total in less than five months this fiscal year 
exceeded $735,000,000. 

Palpably, the growing need is for governmental economy, 
for eliminating every surplus government employee. 

* 
The superior employee welcomes shake-ups. 
* 


They Don’t Remain Heroes Long 


We are a mercurial people. With the avidity of youth, we 
love to enthrone heroes; then dethrone them. Recall Dewey. 
Recall Theodore Roosevelt. Recall, too, how we exalted our 
industrial and other business giants, men who did more to 





raise America to world leadership than did their counter. 
parts in any other nation. They likewise, in time, were rele. 
gated to oblivion. Up sprang labor leaders. They, in their 
turn, became dominant at Washington. But all portents are 
that, having abused their power, they likewise are headed 
for the same fate as befell towering industrialists. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has succeeded in remaining a hero 

longer than most. How much longer will he escape the 
treatment meted out to other heroes? The sovereign citizens 
of this land dislike being subjected to overlordism whether 
that overlordism is imposed by arrogant enterprisers or by 
arrogant union labor Jeaders. Will an exception be made 
in the case of the autocratic Mr. Roosevelt? Or, will he also 
have his soaring wings clipped bye and bye? 

* 

If you make too many errors, expect 
to be erased. 
* 


‘Heads | Win, Tails You Lose’ 


A reader, Lawrence E. Balza, sends this to the Editor: 
Would you be anxious to answer such an advertisement as this? 


Will give 15% collection fee to anyone who will accumulate 
and risk his capital, his energy, and his time, as well as assum- 
ing the responsibility of building and running an organization 
on a business venture which may show either a profit or a loss. 
On the condition that if a profit, I shall take it all and give 
you 15% for your trouble and risk; if a loss, you to assume it. 
The thrifty citizens of this country have been answering 
that question very clearly, emphatically: They have refused 
to put their savings into so-called risk, venture capital, 
common stocks. Unless this situation can be cured, our free 
enterprise system is definitely doomed. 


* 
Know you are old if you oppose 


all innovations. 
7 


Another Blow At Stockholders 


As if the millions of self-denying individuals and families 
who supplied the capital to develop the United States into 
the most prosperous nation in the world have not been 
punished and discouraged enough already, the House Ways 
and Means Committee has voted to deal them another 
serious blow: By endorsing a tax bill which would reduce 
the percentage allowed business enterprises on “invested 
capital” when figuring excess profits taxation. Should this 
proposal be enacted, dividends of various corporations would 
be approximately cut in half. Urging President Benjamin 
F. Fairless, of U. S. Steel, to protest against such a measure, 
Joseph D. Goodman points out: 


Earnings of $4 a share are 2.8% of your stock’s $140 book 

value. Therefore, $2 earnings would be but 1.4%. 

On page 30 is a letter the Editor has sent to Senator 
Walter George, Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and to other members who are giving the bill consideration. 

* 
Never hope to become an outstanding salesman 
unless you render outstanding service. 
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forming a major war job on 
ut eunse Doth the production and 
battle fronts. 

The science of air control is built 
around the compressor. Chrysler Air- 
temp’s exclusive Variable Capacity Radial 
Compressor provides a new efficiency and 
accuracy in indoor climate regulation. 
The radial cylinders cut in or out auto- 
matically, one at a time, to meet varying 


' load requirements. This flexibility elim- 


inates the peaks and valleys resulting 
from abrupt starting and stopping of 
ordinary compressors . . . holds tempera- 
ture and humidity at a constant level. 
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Army hospitals. Special air- 
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Identical performance of 
aircraft engines is 
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temperature, 


Years spent in building delicate mecha- 
nisms, have developed high-precision, 
versatile skills at Airtemp, now devoted 
to war production. Backed by Chrysler 
Corporation research and engineering, 
when peace comes, these skills will again 
create heating, cooling and refrigeration 
units for homes and commercial use that 
will set new, high standards of efficiency 
and performance. 


The lessons learned during peace in 
free competitive enterprise—freedom of 
the individual to produce and compete— 
today bring strength to a nation at war. 


Peak welding efficiency is 
made possible by cooling of 
welding tips with water 
or brine held at the right 
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Super accuracy in gauge 
rooms is possible when 

air is clean, dehumidified, 
and maintained at a con- 


stant temperature. 
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Air Conditioner 


Clean, dry atmosphere is 
vital for machining sensi- 
tive metal surfaces where a 
spot of rust would ruin 
high-precision products. 
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The Outlook For 
Light Metals 


By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


New uses have been 
developed for aluminum, 
magnesium, steel, et al 


light metals industry, all dressed 

up and waiting to go. War needs 
have blown aluminum production to 
seven times its pre-war output, while 
magnesium has skyrocketed to 70 
times its 1939 capacity. A few years 
ago stainless steel was only a pipe 
dream; now it’s a lusty competitor of 
these other two metals. 

All of which means that when the 
bombs stop falling, new volume mar- 
kets will have to bloom fast or the cap- 
ital waste in manufacturing facilities 
will be terrific. Most of the new light 
metal plants are owned by the Gov- 
ernment, but, even so, the waste would 
be just as real. 

No one, of course, can predict with 
certainty just what new uses will be 
developed, but engineers are pooling 
their brain energy on the problem. 


| FTER the war we will have a huge 


Aluminum—by the miie 





One big market they hope to hit hard 
is the building industry. Aluminum 
shingles have already been tried, and 
if the price is reasonable an aluminum 
roof would look mighty good to most 
builders and outlast the owner. Win- 
dow frames and sashes made of light 
metals need no paint, do not swell or 
warp, and are easily maneuverable. 
These metals are expected to be used 
in door knobs, kitchen sinks, bathtubs 
and Venetian blinds. According to one 
authority, the upper part of the house 
itself may be made of aluminum. 


ALUMINUM “FURNISHINGS” 


The fact that aluminum can be 
rolled to an unbelievable thinness will 
make it a splendid product for interior 
wall finishing. Laid upon a backing of 
plastic-bound fabric and given a hand- 
some color effect to suit taste, the 
housewife will have a room that is “a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

Many light metal dreamers visualize 
homes with all-aluminum furnishings. 
They include beds, chairs, dressing 
tables, step ladders, ironing boards, 
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cabinets, cupboards, ranges and what 
have you. Some of these articles will 
also be made of magnesium, or stain- 
less steel, and they will not only have 
eye appeal, but a feather-weight light- 
ness as well. The housewife will like 
them because, as she cleans house, she 
can shove them out of the way without 
difficulty. 

If the light metal industry can crack 
the new homes market in a big way, 
it will bite big hunks out of our post- 
war output. But there is another field 
it has already cultivated. A few years 
before the war, the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America produced an all-alu- 
minum car and tried to sell the idea to 
the automobile manufacturers. It was a 
magnificent looking job and, at first 
glance, you got the impression that car 
buyers would mortgage their furniture 
to get it. For some reason, however, 
not a one of the manufacturers would 
take the responsibility of pioneering 
such a drastic change. There may also 
have been some mechanical or cost 
problems on which they hesitated. 

Whether the all-aluminum car idea 





Magnesium-metal wheel castings for aircraft 
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will be brought out again is uncertain, 
but there is good reason to believe a 
greatly increased number of new alu- 
minum parts will be used, including 
doors, castings for cylinder blocks, 
cylinder heads and crank cases. Alu- 
minum designers believe that 500 
pounds, at the least, can be used prof- 
itably in each car. If all post-war auto 
manufacturers can be coaxed into see- 
ing it that way, 5,000,000 new cars a 
year would of themselves more than 
consume the entire 2,100,000,000- 
pound capacity of our present alumi- 
num industry. 

But even forgetting the automobile 
picture, the field of transportation is a 
whopper. The three chief light metals 
are the backbone of aviation and no 
one will deny that civil aeronautics 
will play a tremendous part in our 
post-war way of life. It is anybody’s 
guess as to how much bigger commer- 
cial air transportation will be than it 
was before Pearl Harbor; whatever 
the difference, it will mean that much 
more light metal consumption. When 
you realize that 75% of an average 
plane’s weight is aluminum, that prac- 
tically all our present magnesium is 
going into the same planes, that an in- 
creasing number are being made of 
stainless steel, civil aviation looks like 
a number one market for much. of our 
increased output. 

Back in 1934, the first aluminum 
streamlined train was put into service 
and a dozen were operating before the 
war. The Edward G. Budd Co. built 
several of them with stainless steel. 
Hence, this is one market that won’t 
have to be “sold.” Some of these 
trains, though representing a larger 
first cost, paid for themselves lock. 
stock and barrel in two years through 
savings in fuel. The maintenance cost 
was surprisingly low. 


METAL TEXTILES 
Reynolds Metals Co. believes that if 


some recent processes work out, alu- 
minum could be bonded to steel and. 
if so, could easily take the place of 
tin cans. It may also be used in the 
superstructure of ships, lifeboats, rail- 
road hopper cars, paint and other 
products. 

It may even invade the textile field. 
A pound of aluminum can be processed 
into a thread or filament 11,500 yards 
long. Worked- in with cotton thread, 
it has been made into experimental 
hats, bathing suits, evening jackets and 
other garments, all of which are 
claimed to be surprisingly cheap. 
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Magnesium’s pre-war output was 
negligible and it hasn’t had the same 
chance as aluminum to prove its stuff. 
But it’s a third lighter than aluminum 
and indications are that it can serve in 
most of the same fields. Dow Chemical 
Co. is now manufacturing 70% of our 
annual 400,000,000-pound output from 
sea water. The sea is an inexhaustible 
mine that doesn’t have to be prospect- 
ed; you can let down your bucket any- 
where and strike pay water. There are 
5,600,000 tons of it in every cubic 
mile of ocean and there are 325,000,- 
000 cubic miles in the world on which 
to draw. 

Stainless steel is three times as heavy 
as aluminum, but, in uses to which it 
is adapted, only a third as much is 
needed, which makes articles made 
from this metal no heavier than the 
same ones made of aluminum. A meth- 


od has been developed by which one 
stainless steel sheet may be electrically 
fused with another at the joint, and 
this operation is done much more 
speedily than with rivets. 

How many of these potential post- 
war processes are going to develop into 
permanent profitable use is anybody’s 
guess. There are many possibilities in 
the outlook that only a volume con- 
sumer application can disclose. We 
don’t know to what extent our in- 
creased production capacity will re- 
duce the cost of these metals, what 
cheaper processing methods may yet 
be discovered, how competing prod- 
ucts (such as plastics) may affect the 
situation, nor do we know how con- 
sumer tastes are going to react. 

But nearly all of them are past the 
dream stage, and have had at least an 
experimental use. 


Priority Clearing House 
By CARL MONROE 


RIORITIES are playing some 

queer tricks in the complex distri- 

bution system of American indus- 
try. Distributors find their customers 
crying for articles which distributors 
in other areas can’t even give away 
because their customers don’t have the 
necessary priorities. 

Though there doesn’t seem to be 
any overall solution, there’s a million 
dollars’ worth of goodwill and a chance 
for real public service for manufac- 
turers who want to take the trouble to 
help distributors straighten out the 
“unbalance” of their stocks. 

The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. has done it by means of a 
novel “clearing house” plan, developed 
by A. H. Lockrae, home office sales 
chief. Its operation is so simple that it 
can be readily adapted. 

Surveying its sales records, the com- 
pany found an urgent demand for con- 
trol devices in some sections of the 
country, a demand coming from whole- 
salers who couldn’t get priorities. In 
other areas, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers had an excess of control stocks 
which could not be sold without a pri- 
ority—and they had no immediate use 
for them because they couldn’t obtain 
other materials needed to make their 
products. Lockrae set out to level the 
hills and valleys of supply. 


Each wholesaler and manufacturer 
who used the company’s products was 
asked to submit a complete list of in- 
struments he wanted to sell and which 
were not frozen by priorities or other 
restrictions. Lockrae assembled this 
data in mimeographed form and dis- 
tributed copies to wholesalers, who 
snatched them like wildfire. They 
wired, phoned and wrote letters by the 
dozens asking for the instruments. 
Buyers’ orders were handled in order 
of receipt and the bidder was given 
the name and address of the seller. 
Transactions from there on were left 
between buyer and seller. 


STOCKS “CLEANED OUT" 


Within a few weeks, dormant inven- 
tories from Bangor to Beverly Hills 
were practically cleaned out. Included 
in some of the stocks were hundreds 
of obsolete but still workable controls 
that would never have been sold if 
their more modern counterparts were 
available in quantity. 

There’s no copyright on the plan 
and no elaborate machinery is needed. 
Lockrae is satisfied with his reward in 
the form of a bulging file of congratu- 
latory letters, attesting the good busi- 
ness of doing something to help peace- 
time customers meet a big and grow- 
ing wartime problem. 
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Jobs for the 
Physically Handicapped 


Here's a plus-and-minus 
study of the disabled—a 
huge manpower market 


HILE a great many physically- 

\V) handicapped men and women 

have been drafted into industry 

in recent months, a prodigious num- 

ber, in the millions, are still unem- 

ployed. In view of the acute labor 

bottleneck, can we afford to overlook 
this rich source of manpower? 

The phrase “physically handicapped” 


conjures up a picture of helpless men 


and women, seldom if ever employed. 
True, there are the hopelessly invalid, 
but there are also those who can be 
employed. In fact, many are already at 
work, and they are proving equal if 
not superior in performance to most 
able-bodied workers. 

Touch-system machinery has been 
developed for the blind, whose highly- 
developed sense of touch often makes 
them superior at inspection work. The 
deaf work well in the midst of noise 
that distracts a normal worker, while 
the mute make excellent instructors, 
for their pantomime is almost com- 
pletely explanatory. Men and women 
crippled in the legs are being used for 
sedentary work of all kinds, and em- 
ployers have found that they have a 





Acme 
Blind Harold C. Anderson winds coils for 
electric transformers. The dog's "Duke" 
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By A. K. PORTER 


dexterity in hand usage to compensate 
for their infirmity. Dwarfs are used 
in aircraft plants to do riveting work 
in tight corners of wings and fuselages. 
Even people with one arm are finding 
employment. 

One plant now employs epileptics, 
all of them in one department, so that 
workers, aware of one another’s symp- 
toms, can give warning of an attack. 

Ford employs over 11,000 handi- 
capped, of which 10% are blind. 
These workers receive full compensa- 
tion for their work, and they are given 
no special considerations. Says Ford: 
“Their employment is not charity or 
altruism. These people give full value 
for wages received.” 

Consolidated Aircraft at San Diego 
employs nearly 700 physically-handi- 
capped persons on regular production 
jobs. No special occupations were cre- 
ated for them and they work the full 
shift. The company recently made a 
survey of the plant, to appraise the 
job possibilities for the disabled, and 
it was discovered that 60% of all jobs 
could be handled by persons with se- 
vere impairment of sight in one eye; 
50% by persons who had only one 
arm in good use and partial use of the 
other. The survey also disclosed that 
10% of all jobs were sedentary and 
could be held by people with severe 


leg impairments. 


COLOR IS “FELT” 


Caterpillar Tractor, which has long 
been a big employer of the disabled. 
uses the blind to sort plain and colored 
goggles. The goggles are held over a 
light bulb (heat passes more rapidly 
through clear glass and identification 
is easy). 

The Kreisler Manufacturing Co., 
producer of costume jewelry, now on 
war production, employs 700 people 
of whom 50 are disabled. In one de- 
partment, the four-to-midnight shift is 
comprised entirely of the handicapped, 
and James Cassidy, personnel man- 
ager, reports that their number is in- 
creasing steadily. 


The Minneapolis Artificial Limb Co. 





Acme 
Crippled Jennie Mayer is doing her part 
by making drop message bags for planes 


has 145 employees, 95% of them dis- 
abled. They all wear one or more of 
the company’s products, but no spe- 
cial machinery is used. Their average 
length of service is 15 years. 

The list of companies now using the 
physically-handicapped is long. It’s 
growing longer. Their employment 
does pose problems, however, and it’s 
only fair to point out certain disad- 
vantages. New recruits often lack in- 
dustrial experience and must have spe- 
cialized-training. At times, equipment 
and job routines must be changed. 
Furthermore, a close check must be 
kept on their health, especially in the 
case of arrested tuberculars and heart 
sufferers. Frequent X-rays of tubercu- 
lars, usually every three months, are 
necessary. 

In some states, workmen’s compen- 
sation laws discourage the use of the 
handicapped, for if such a person is 
injured a second time, the employer is 
held responsible for both injuries. But 
these laws are now being relaxed to 
give full employment to this group of 
people. 

On the other hand, records show 
that the handicapped have a better 
accident history and, in general, better 
health than the average able-bodied 
worker. In one plant, which employs 
a large number of handicapped, not a 
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single one has lost a day from his 
vital war work. Certainly, this adds 
weight to the adage, “Where there’s a 
will, there’s a way.” 

Records also show that, when prop- 
erly placed in industry, their produc- 
tiveness is good and frequently better 
than the average. They are more con- 
scientious because of their difficulty in 
securing employment and, as a result, 
are seldom absent. They’re always on 
time and never quit when the whistle 
blows, for they hate to be jostled. 

Perhaps the best way to go about 
securing handicapped men and women 
for employment is through the various 
state rehabilitation agencies, although 
some companies get good results 
through their own hiring methods. The 
state agencies conduct classes in voca- 
tional guidance, so that these workers 
enter industries with a knowledge of 
the simple usage of their good faculties. 
Some plants prefer the untrained dis- 
abled worker because he is raw ma- 
terial to be molded, rather than trained 
material to be unmolded. 

The trend toward finding a place in 
industry for the physically-handicapped 
has been gaining favor for 25 years, 
and most current employment plans 
regarding them are not temporary. 
They are long-range plans, designed 
to lick a big social problem. Already, 
disabled vets of this war are being 
employed in large numbers, and a pro- 
gram is now under way to give all dis- 
abled vets jobs as fast as they return 
from the battle fronts. A story to ap- 
pear soon will. bring you the details. 


* 


What's the Use? 


Brazil’s attempts to enforce price 
control have run into as many difficul- 
ties as have been met by the O.P.A. in 
the U. S., but with a rather unusual 
sequel. Prof. Jorge Felipe Kufari, who 
was in charge of price control, wrote 
to his superiors recommending that 
his office be abolished. 

As a delegate to the food conference 
at White Sulphur Springs, Prof. Kufari 
had an opportunity to study price con- 
trol in this country and to discuss the 
matter with delegates from Great Brit- 
ain. In his letter he said that price 
control had not been a success in the 
most highly-organized countries; that 
the cost of administration eventually 
falls on the consumer; that it was 
cheaper and simpler to abandon all 
control and let prices take care of 
themselves—Cart Crow. 
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Post-War Plans 
In Review 


By THE EDITORS 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


Aid for Service Men. Both the Sen- 
ate and the House have introduced 
bills to provide financial aid to return- 
ing service men. All below the rank 
of captain would receive $300 in mus- 
tering-out pay, and those not finding 
immediate work would be able to claim 
an additional $15 a week unemploy- 
ment insurance up to a maximum of 
$25 with dependents. Payments would 
be limited to a 52-week period after 
discharge, and claimants would have 
to accept suitable work if offered. The 
cost of the plan is estimated at $3,000,- 
000,000 and is expected to forestall 
any bonus agitation. The bills, in part, 
duplicate sections of the Wagner-Mur- 
ray “American Beveridge Plan” bill 
introduced June 3 and still pending 
(Forses, July 1, p. 20). 

Credit Pool. According to Henry J. 
Kaiser, ship and plane builder, capital 
is the orphan of post-war planning. 
Says he: “In all the colossal effort 
which has been spent on post-war pro- 
grams, I find no mention of the for- 
mation of capital.” To quicken post- 
war production he suggests a joint 
“credit pool” in which banking, life 
insurance, Government and even in- 
dustry would participate. The greater 
the willingness of private financing to 
do its job, the less would be the need 
of government aid, says Kaiser. 

Freedom of Cables. Chairman Fly 
of the FCC has advocated a revision 
of present world cable communication 
facilities essential for post-war inter- 


national unity. Great Britain now holds . 


a practical world monopoly, and rates 
are therefore discriminatory in favor 
of the Empire. Example: American 
correspondents pay six times as much 
as Canadian correspondents to send 
messages from MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters. Chairman Fly suggests the Peace 
Treaty establish uniform rates for 
cable and radio messages, irrespective 
of nationality. (The U. S. secures no 
special advantage for its ships from 
ownership of the Panama Canal, as 
does Britain for its nationals from 
ownership of the cable systems.) 


Small Business. The only hope of 
keeping society free after the war, both 
economically and politically, is the 
preservation of the small business man, 
says Sen. J. C. O’Mahoney. He be- 
lieves that investment must be decen- 
tralized and post-war capital induced 
to invest in independent local enter- 
prises managed by the owners them- 
selves: “It is absolutely essential,” he 
declares, “that the people shall not be 
made dependent on the investments of 
either Government or big business. 
Public investment which closes the 
door to private initiative is both ster- 
ile and destructive.” 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Russia and Post-War Trade. One of 
the indirect results of the Moscow 
Conference is that Russia intends send- 
ing monetary experts here to work out 
schemes for international exchange 
stabilization and a world bank. This 
should strengthen the fight to preserve 
the gold standard. In its international 
transactions before the war, Soviet 
Russia was one of the few nations 
operating on gold. Suitable arrange- 
ments for mutual trade can mean a lot 
to American prosperity, as Russia will 
need a vast quantity of goods for re- 
construction and intensification of her 
industrial development. These Amer- 
ica could supply. 

Surplus War Goods. Great Britain 
is not going to permit a runaway mar- 
ket in surplus war goods. Her plans 
are foreshadowed by those already 
completed for textiles. There will be 
no place in them for the ambitious 
newcomer. A company, the Surplus 
Textiles Ltd., has been formed by 
agreement with the Government, which 
will exclusively “purchase, control the 
sale of, and distribute under Govern- 
ment supervision” al] new textiles and 
clothing which may be released at any 
time by the Government. Membership 
in the company is only open to those 
firms that were in the wholesale tex- 
tile trade on August 1, 1939, and 
having an annual turnover of at least 


$125,000. 
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- Opportunities in 
Post-War India 





This is the fourth in a series 
of stories on investment op- 
portunities in far-off lands. 











OON after the war, developments 

~ in transportation will bring India 

much closer to us than it is to- 

day. American business men, for the 

first time in history, will find it con- 
venient to do business in India. 

What are the opportunities? 

Of India’s population, 70% is en- 
gaged in agriculture, using for the 
most part the most primitive methods. 
The Indian Government, even now, is 
spending a great deal of money to 
send qualified students to American 
agricultural colleges, to learn modern, 
scientific farming. This educational 
program is certain to be stepped up 
after the war. Upon their return to 
India, these students will have a strong 
influence upon Indian life, and one of 
the results will be an increased de- 
mand for modern farm machinery of 
all kinds. Some alert American is go- 
ing to sell 50,000 tractors to the In- 
dians, as a starter. 


HOW GHANDI CAN HELP 


Although only a small percentage of 
the population will be in a position to 
afford and utilize such equipment prof- 
itably, it nevertheless means a market 
of sizable proportions; for India’s 
population is 380,000,000, and it ex- 
pands at the rate of 5,000,000 a year. 

Ghandi’s opposition to mechaniza- 
tion has not borne much fruit among 
the industrial-minded of the Indian 
population. For one thing, the young- 
er generation does not adhere to his 
teachings, nor do most of India’s busi- 
ness men, industrialists and large-scale 
farmers. However, Ghandi’s encour- 
agement of handicraft industries 
among many millions of Indians who 
are his followers can be turned to ac- 
count profitably. At the height of her 
domination of the world toy market, 
Germany, notwithstanding her prepon- 
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derance of mechanization, produced a 
large proportion of her toys via handi- 
craft methods. There are thousands of 
items which can be hand-made in In- 
dia, with Ghandi’s blessing. 

Of course, Americans must provide 
Indian agents with samples of prod- 
ucts which lend themselves to handi- 
craft production, and for which there 
is a demand. Handicraft goods may 
include such things as toys and novel- 
ties, pottery, glassware, jewelry, wear- 
ing apparel, giftwares, and a host of 
other products that are within the 
scope and talents of the skilled Indian 
home craftsman. 

American business men who have 
done this sort of thing with hand-made 
Mexican goods will be especially in- 
terested in the parallel opportunities 
in India. It is not impossible that 
Ghandi himself, and his party after his 
death, will do everything that might 
be done to encourage and aid Ameri- 
cans who can advance the program. 

Perhaps one of the surest roads to 
success in this handicraft field is to 
endeavor to duplicate, wherever feasi- 
ble, specific products formerly made 
by Japan, and for which there is a 
strong Asiatic market. The Indians 
can produce such goods very cheaply 
under intelligent direction. Raw ma- 


terial is plentiful and wages are cheap. 

However, cheap labor does not ren- 
der the use of machinery unprofitable, 
as has been proved in Japan, a coun. 
try also glutted with low-cost labor. 
The war has already advanced the in- 
dustrial mechanization of India. Many 
small workshops now have electric mo- 
tors or gas engines for power; ancient 
flour mills, formerly operated by bul- 
lock-power, are now being mechan- 
ized. This demand for small industrial 
machinery is rising steadily, for it has 
proved profitable. 


MANY “LITTLE FACTORIES” 


The small workshop—actually a lit- 
tle factory—is important in India, and 
there are great numbers of them. There 
are a good many intelligent, progres- 
sive, English-speaking business men in 
India, natives of the country, who will 
welcome the job of selling American 
motors and other industrial equipment, 
new and used, to these workshops after 
the war. 

The post-war expansion of India’s 
larger factories can be expected, for 
the markets for Indian products will 
have been heavily increased by the de- 
struction of Japanese economic domi- 
nation of the Pacific. India, like China, 


(Continued on page 27) 


A Closed Shop Christmas 


* Mr. S. Claus: I see by de papers dat you 


Is plannin’ a trip in de next day or two; 
Well, cut out de plannin’, old beaver; 
My boys 
Will see to de business of truckin’ dem toys. 
I speak for de Teamsters in Local tree 
eight— 
Dey all got dere buttons for dues up to date. 
So dey’ll do-de haulin’, old feller, and you’se 
Is out, cuz you’se ain’t paid a nickel of dues. 
Annudder ting, too, which’ll give you a 
laugh— 
For Christmas woik, fork over time and a 
half. 
So here is de contract. Sign up, mister, cuz, 
Us teamsters don’t stand for no scab Sandy 
Claus. —James ABELL WRicHT. 
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Cities Service Rust Remover 





For the first time in the History of Rust - Removal 
Compounds It Is now Possible To secure a liquid at 
reasonable Prices Which Has These — 


LEM ADANACES 


1, Non - inflammable. 


2. Harmless to Normal Skin. 


3. Makes Metals Chemically Clean. 


RUST is oxidation caused by moisture in 
contact with the surface of metal. To 
combat this universal problem Cities 
Service Rust Remover was developed and 
tested throughout a small highly indus- 
trialized area in the East, where it earned 
a unique reputation for performance. 


MAKE THIS TEST. Place any rusty nail 


in a small quantity of Rust Remover. If 


badly rusted, allow to re- 
main for several minutes 
—watch rust dissolve, origi- 
nal surface re-appear. Re- 
move nail and wipe dry 
with cloth or tissue. 
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4. Removes Rust by Chemical Action. 





CITIES SERVICE RUST REMOVER is a clean, 
clear liquid, practically odorless, and 
non-inflammable. It is easy to apply 
and harmless to handle by those not 
allergic to specific chemicals. Rust Re- 
mover is fast-acting on steel and iron. It is 
effective for removing corrosion from 
chromium, copper, aluminum and nickel. 








BEFORE 

















5. Free from Muriatic, Sulphuric, Nitric 
and Oxalic Acids or Cyanide. 





OBJECT MAY BE TREATED with a stiff 
brush or cloth or, by any convenient 
means in same manner as with any 
cleaning or polishing fluid. Articles may be 
immersed in Rust Remover by using glass, 
crock, wood or rubber-lined container. 
General application is recommended at 
room temperature—(60-90° F.) Rust Re- 
mover is re-usable. Effective on enamel 
and porcelain as well as on metals. 


See an amazing demonstration 
of Rust Remover on your own 
equipment. Wire or write Cities 
Service Oil Company, Room 
1767, Sixty Wall Tower, New 
York 5, New York. (Available 
only in Cities Service Marketing 
Territory East of the Rocky 
Mountains). 


OIL IS AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY! 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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F the hundreds-O? 1eas “Feported- sf me *, 
IpEas department during the past I: ray noche 
following, in the opinion of the edito¥s;~are the 


most novel and noteworthy: 


* 


New Products 


Plastic bearings (superior to metal and rubber ones), 
for use in propeller shafts of ships, were developed by 
Westinghouse. . . . Paper went to war in the form of 
(1) supply parachutes, and (2) lifeboats. . . . Crack- 
proof shoes, machine bearings and garden furniture were 
added to the already long list of nylon products. ...A 
“self-service” telephone, which actually answers itself, 
was developed by Bell laboratories for post-war use. . . . 
Pittsburgh Corning brought out glass that can be sawed, 
drilled, hammered, without breaking. . . . Clear-glass 
. water faucets, with radio-like dials that “tune in” the 
water, were made by Mutschler Bros. . . . Tap-proof 
cables, offering nothing but gibberish to eavesdropping 
wire-tappers, was a communications innovation. . . . 
Goodrich devised rubber pipes that are not only bend- 
able, but expandable as well. . . . RCA developed a ma- 
chine for binding thermoplastics together with radio- 
frequency current—stitching a thin, strong seam that’s 
both air- and water-tight. . . . Clay andirons, containing 
no iron whatever, went on the market. . . . Plastic print- 
ing plates, using 15% less ink than metal types and 
easily washed with plain soap and water, were intro- 
duced. . . . Lockport Cotton Batting brought out a fire- 
proofed cetton batting, designed for Christmas tree deco- 
rations, but with wide applications. . . . Libbey-Owens- 
Ford made glass into bread boards and recording discs. 
. . - Double-play. research by Chrysler and Goodyear re- 
sulted in an adhesive cement that binds metals together 
tighter than either riveting or spot-welding. . . . Plastic 
license plates (General Electric) and plastic jar rings 
and tops (Jennings Bros.) plugged holes in war-scarce 
rubber and metal stocks. . . . Smokeless stoves, smokeless 
because they’re made with closed hoppers, which feed 
coal to fires by means of gravity, insuring complete burn- 
ing of the fuel, were perfected for post-war marketing. 
. .. The meat industry combated shortages with a “syn- 
thetic” Victory sausage containing very little meat and 
a lot of “stretcher”—soybean and cracker meal, potatoes 
and seldom-used animal glands. . . . “Bars” of frozen 
eggs, ready for use after breaking and thawing, was an 
idea hatched by two Michigan State College men. .. . 
Remington Rand developed a portable calculating ma- 
chine that not only divides, multiplies, adds and sub- 
tracts, but also prints the results directly on to statistical 
forms. . . . A super-gasoline (40 miles to a gallon), de- 
signed for tomorrow’s autos, grew out of research by 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and Houdry Process. . 


“Verting any closed vehicle into a ventilated, gas-proof 


> 5: ~~ 
Uec-irrhiy invented an auto “gas mask,” capable of con- 


shelter. . . . Uneven riveting, one of the chief causes of 
faulty plane construction, was eliminated by the inven- 
tion of a “robot” device that automatically controls the 
number of blows made by rivet guns. . . . Butter, made 
from creamery butter, cheese and curds, was “canned” 
for the Armed forces today, for marketing in the tropics 
tomorrow. . . . Brown-tinted, “camouflaged” bandages 
were devised for the Army, because white ones are ideal 
targets for enemy snipers. 


* 
New Processes 


American Steel & Wire Co. took a new stitch in the 
old art of sewing by developing a process that literally 
stitches steel, rubber and aluminum airplane parts to- 
gether. . . . Non-critical metals were converted into 
“ersatz,” war-vital steel by the Bi-Metallic Products Corp. 
... “Indium,” a rare but 80-year-old element, was used 
as a metallic vitamin to fortify metals against heavy-duty 
war wear. .. . RCA devised a method of “nailing” by 
radio (plywood, plastics, etc., are placed together with 
a coating of plastic glue, then bound by an electric cur- 
rent). . . . Yarn, ideal for winter-wear stockings, was 
made from chicken feathers. . . . An invisible, water-proof 
“raincoat” for cloth, paper, other materials, was a Gen- 
eral Electric achievement. . . . Du Pont devised a speed-up 
bleaching process that turns 200 yards of cloth white in 
two hours. . . . Mica, a natural product of India and 
vital to the electrical industry, was made in its labora- 
tory by the General Aniline & Film Corp. . . . A process 
of printing without contact between paper and printing 
plates was developed, the image being transferred from 
plate to paper by electro-magnetic action, eliminating 
wear on plates. . . . Bookbindings like leather, but claimed 
to be better and cheaper, were made from high-count 
cotton cloths. . . . Grape seeds were processed into a 
substitute for olive oil, a wartime casualty. . . . Plastic, 
“duration diamonds” were developed for wartime brides. 
. .. The Department of Agriculture hatched a process of 
making thread from the whites of eggs. . . . Research at 
Oregon State College resulted in making a durable, 
weather-proof plaster from sawdust. . . . Mushrooms were 
added to the list of dehydrated food products. . . . Apples 
blossomed forth as ingredients of tobacco manufacture 
(processed into syrup, they replaced war-scarce glycerine 
for moistening purposes). . . . The Army developed a 
dehydrated potato brick, big as a shoe box, which can 
supply mashed potatoes for 100 men. . . . A good sub- 
stitute for sponge, a wartime casualty, was processed from 
wool by the Wool-Tex Sponge Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.... 
Texas cotton farmers used a cyanamide fertilizer to 
produce artificial “frost.” 
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Selling, Merchandising 


A Washington department store licked the clerk short- 
age by setting up a “Victory Room,” in which hundreds 
of items were offered on a self-service basis. . . . Flooded 
by Government questionnaires, Arkansas grocers stemmed 
the tide with a weekly “Red Tape Day,” devoted to fill- 
ing out forms, checking price ceilings, etc. . . . In Delphi, 
Ind., help-short barber shops introduced self-service shav- 
ing (electric, safety and straight-edge razors were pro- 
vided). . . . Gas-rationed salesmen for the Callerman 
Co., Chicago, made many calls on horseback, while some 
insurance salesmen tied bikes on their auto roofs, “ped- 
aled” policies to outlying districts. . . . Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Cincinnati, cooked up some- 
thing new in securities selling by displaying groceries in 
its office windows, to show stockholders the products be- 
hind their investments. . . . Two novel additions to mail- 
order products were: (1) Saddle horses for gas-ham- 
pered rural customers; and (2) bacon, ham and 
eggs for protein-hungry city dwellers. . . . The Dixie 
Market, Ypsilanti, Mich., blessomed out as an “un- 
rationed grocery,” selling only foods requiring no points. 
. . . Draft-exempt salesmen for New York’s J. E. Linde 
Paper Co. became war-style “pinch-hitters” by setting 
aside half of all their commissions for company salesmen 
called to the colors. . . . So they could contribute more 
time to the war effort, 50 salesmen of the I. B. Kleinert 
Co., New York City, were given a three-month vacation 


—with full pay. 
* 


War Bonds and Stamps 


Pittsburgh’s Duquesne Light Co. swapped war stamps 
for customers’ old electrical appliances. . . . Closing his 
store one day a week “for the duration,” a Seattle jeweler 
urged patrons to buy bonds instead of war-scarce jewelry. 
. .. The Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
held a popularity contest to pick a company “Queen,” 
with balloting done by workers’ bond purchases (at a 
penny a vote, an $18.75 bond chalked up 1,875 votes). 
. . » Seven Portland, Ore., war-workers “stranded them- 
selves” on a raft in Oregon’s Willamette River until 
“rescued” by citizens’ purchase of enough bonds to float 
the state’s Third War Loan quota over the top. 


* 


Employee Relations 
Republic Drill & Tool Co., Chicage, scored a hit with 


time-pressed women workers by installing a beauty shop 
right in the plant (cosmetic kits and beauty treatments 
were given as “prizes” for top-notch work). . . . Two in- 
genious absentee antidotes: (1) New Britain (Conn.) 
Machine Co. awarded swastika-stamped “Hitler Plaques” 
to departments marking up the poorest weekly attendance 
records; (2) Bell Aircraft Co., Buffalo, replaced absent 
workers’ time cards with “AWOL” cards, required fore- 
men’s approval for reinstatement. . . . Marshall Field’s, 
Chicago department store, scored a scoop by publishing 
a “V-Mail” edition of its house organ for employees in 
the service. . . . Borrowing an idea from the schoolroom, 
one New York factory issued monthly “report cards” to 
employees (workers were “graded” on production and 
absentee records, work habits and personality traits). 
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. .. Dr. Richard Brickner, psychiatrist, hatched the idea 
of putting a soldier’s picture on every war-plant machine, 
of considering each operator a vital cog in the soldier’s 
fighting unit... . A “workers’ work shop,” where em- 
ployees were urged to develop time and money-saving 
ideas, proved a big morale and _production-booster 
(workers were permitted to use the shop either on their 


own or company time). . . . To keep absent-minded 
women workers “on the job,” Grumman Aircraft installed 
a special crew of messengers to dash out to their homes 
to turn off the oven, pull out plugged-in iron cords, fix 
leaky faucets, do smali plumbing and carpentry jobs. . . . 
A Syracuse, N. Y., factory established a “foot clinic” for 
monthly check-ups on footsore workers. . . . Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, set up a savings plan to provide 
workers with enough capital to quit their jobs and go 
into business for themselves after the war. 


* 


Miscellaneous 


Kline’s, St. Louis department store, turned to its cus- 
tomers for hard-to-get sales help (the approach: Help- 
wanted notices on monthly statements to charge cus- 
tomers). . . . A convention by radio was the National 
Association of Foremen’s ingenious solution to the trans- 
portation problem. . . . Labor-shy, the Irvington Varnish 
& Insulation Co., Irvington, N. J., staged a “man hunt,” 
paying employees bounties of $10 to $15 for each new 
worker they brought in. . . . The Philadelphia Phillies 
and the Brooklyn Dodgers made a hit with wartime base- 
ball fans by issuing passes to Red Cross blood donors. 
. . » Some Syracuse, N. Y., factories formed a clinic to 
track down and expose malicious rumors, . . . One maid- 
short Minnesota hotel paid guests to make their own 
beds. . . . Solutions of isinglass (made from fish blad- 
ders) were used as a substitute for human blood serum 
in transfusions. . . . Black, red and green cotton were 
grown, on an experimental basis. . . . One West Coast 
auto accessory dealer converted his establishment into a 
fix-it-yourself garage. . .. Workers at the American Ban- 
tam Car Co., Butler, Pa., got a bonus in crops for cul- 
tivating the company’s victory garden. . . . Workers at 
one New York war plant were paid bonuses to keep 
healthy. . . . New York City’s Pennsylvania Station bol- 
stered its shortage of ticket agents by installing an auto- 
‘matic ticket-selling machine. . . . Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., declared an extra dividend by giving a “coming 
out” party for stockholders. . . . The Philadelphia /n- 
quirer did its bit to nourish readers’ diets by awarding 
a $50 prize daily for the best menu combinations con- 
taining only non-rationed foods. . . . General Motors 
helped the Army train much-needed mechanics by issu- 
ing a “tool book” giving simplified information on the 
care and use of hand tools. . . . Forward-looking execu- 
tives of San Diego, Calif., organized a “Post-War Prob- 
lems Club,” an idea which other communities soon 
adopted, . . . Gas-rationed Philadelphia taxi drivers dis- 
couraged cab-riding with a rear-window sticker reading, 
“Is This Ride Essential?” . . . San Francisco restaurants 
bolstered meat-rationed diets by pushing tasty, inexpen- 
sive whale meat. . . . The Government experimented with 
“stratosphere freezing’—the idea of flying foods to 
below-zero temperatures for quick freezing, then rushing 
them directly to market. 
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THE 


Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


HAT IF Germany surrendered 
\\ tomorrow? 


That “tomorrow,” though a 
few believe it shortly beyond the hori- 
zon, is not yet in sight. But one day 
in the approaching new year of 1944, 
it will arrive—quite suddenly despite 
its certainty, almost shockingly in light 
of the immediate consequences for 
which neither Washington nor the 
American people are as yet prepared. 

It isn’t post-war planning or the 
problem of quick restoration of a new 
peacetime order which will confront 
the nation when Hitler falls. In the 
forefront of today’s vital considera- 
tions lies the host of difficulties that 
will arise when his collapse unveils the 
silent ravaged skeleton of bloody Eu- 
rope at a moment when three of the 
big four United Nations have only 
really begun to wage war against the 
distant empire fringes of still more dis- 
tant Japan. 


FEW WILL BE DEMOBILIZED 


Present talk of partial reconversion 
and demobilization as soon as Ger- 
many quits the war is not in line with 
the facts—the greater military require- 
ments, the higher production goals 
and the costlier fighting which are held 
necessary to fulfill the Cairo pledge to 
take back all territory Japan has won 
in the last half century. In addition, 
American troops will patrol portions 
of the European continent to some 
considerable but unannounced extent 
for at least a year. A further price of 
victory and voice in Europe’s future 
will be the big job U. S. shoulders in 
aid and supervision of its rehabilita- 
tion. 

Germany’s defeat will bring a major 
shift in the U. S. wartime economy. 
It won’t relax wartime controls, al- 
though it’s certain to produce a violent 
letdown on the home front unless the 
Government by then makes the people 
aware that the hardest and longest 
mile in the road of war still stretches 
ahead. It is certain to start peace man- 
euvers by Japan, whose only hope is 
that U. S. will have tired of fighting. 


Some soldiers probably will be dis- 
charged—as many as a million or two 
—but there will be fairly specific jobs 
waiting for each who changes to mufti 
or overalls. Nothing approaching de- 
mobilization will occur; Japan is to be 
invaded by the Army—after infantry 
encounters with the Nipponese forces 
in China. 

Requirements for planes and ships 
will grow rather than recede. Destruc- 
tion of Japan will come largely from 
the air. Elemental logistics, also, make 
the need for more shipping space ap- 
parent—to carry men and material 
within striking range of Tokyo, to send 
a stream of supplies for relief of Eu- 
rope. 

Arms and munitions demands will 
taper off. Fewer tanks will be needed. 
A number of munition plants will be 
closed, causing spotty dislocations of 
manpower. War items ordered by 
Army and Navy will change; bulk vol- 
ume will be considerably less, but 
work-hours necessary to make them 
won't diminish as much. Instruments 
of war are being refined; more in- 
tricate tools for destruction are emerg- 
ing from the laboratory of fighting 
experience. Most of the “conversion” 
will be from one war component to 
another—not to peacetime production. 


HUGE RELIEF REQUIREMENTS 


Output of some non-war goods— 
notably food and clothing—will be 
stepped up, stepped up sharply. A 
large share though by no means all 
of the increase will go for European 
relief and follow our armies in the Far 
East. Materials for temporary housing 
will be shipped abroad. Some machine 
tools and other machinery also will be 
needed quickly to start the industrial 
wheels of Europe turning again. 

Only to the limited extent required to 
repair (if possible) or replace (if not) 
worn out civilian necessities will there 
be a resumption of peacetime industry. 
More attention will be given to more 
efficient functioning of civilian ser- 
vices, but only as an aid to the more 
efficient prosecution of the war. Re- 





placement items in many instances can 
be better than present war models be- 
cause certain materials like carbon 
steel probably can come off the critical 
list. Likewise, some of the present spe- 


cifications for standardization and 
limitations on colors and models can 
be lifted. Over all, however, there will 
be no substantial improvement in 
quality or quantity until Japan’s once 
tising sun has set. : 

To date there is evident in Washing- 
ton only Lroad, vague outlines for the 
job of turning America’s fighting face 
to the West, though much of the equip- 
ment will go there around the world 
via the East. Even less has been ac- 
complished in specific plans for re- 
building Europe. And if U. S. has a 
program for taking a dominant posi- 
tion in world commerce after the war 
not even the Congress knows what it is. 


CRISIS IN DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Domestic administration of all ex- 
cept strictly military matters is fast 
approaching another crisis. Nelson and 
Baruch are bothered over which will 
be “head man” in the quite distant 
reconversion period. Crowley’s FEA— 
combining feuding factions within the 
old BEW, Lend-Lease Agency and 
parts of RFC—thus far has only in- 
tensified hard feelings and frozen 
much of our foreign economic machin- 
ery; orders issued to clarify the lines 
of authority within and between FEA, 
State Department and UNRRA have 
not really done so. OPA and Ickes are 
not getting along. Congress has given 
McNutt what amounts to a vote of “no 
confidence” in trying to take control 
over Selective Service from his WMC 
and McNutt’s resignation would not 
be a surprising reverberation. 

The Congress continues to move 
farther and farther away from the ad- 
ministration. On no important measure, 
excepting military appropriations, has 
the New Deal had its way this session. 
On taxes, subsidies and the soldier vote 
the legislators have gone down the 
line with substantial majorities against 
the administration. An informal coali- 
tion between Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats is in power. Regardless 
of who is President after. 1944, it now 
appears almost certain that neither 
party will be in complete control; the 
House will be Republican and the 
Senate will stay Democratic, but the 
conservatives, in contrast to the New 
Dealers, will have a substantial ma- 
jority in both legislative chambers on 
Capitol Hill. 
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A 4 STAR PERFORMANCE 


that may be of great interest to you 


Naturally we are grateful for these star awards, 
which with the flag, total five “E” awards to 
Pollak. Each star added to our Army-Navy “E” 
flag symbolizes an additional six months of ex- 
acting service to our Army and Navy producing 
smoke screen generators, bomb racks, bomb 
shackles, fuzes, and other precision devices. 

If your postwar plans include the necessity for 
having a part or all of a prod- 





No doubt you appreciate the advantage you 
will have in postwar business if your products 
are ready to sell and deliver in record time 
when the war is over. This demonstrated ca- 
pacity of the Pollak organization to develop, 
engineer, and manufacture products correctly 
designed and efficiently made, in a required 
volume—and delivered on time—can be a valu- 

able asset to your company. 





uct manufactured for you, 
these awards have a direct 
significance for your com- 
pany. It is a definite merit 
rating for the Pollak Manu- 
facturing Company for do- 
ing the kind of job you will 
want done on your products. 





POLLAK 
PRECISION 
PRODUCTS 


The very same kind of 
service and skill which the 
Army and Navy have rec- 
ognized can work for you 
when the war is over. We 
suggest that you plan with us 
on the manufacture of your 
peacetime products now. 








POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY - ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
DEVELOPING... DESIGNING ... FABRICATING ... STAMPING. . . SPINNING. .. WELDING ... FINISHING . .. MACHINE WORK 
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TheNewest and Bestin 
Fluorescent Lighting 





a of its unique design, the 

GUTH Super Illuminator Fluores- 

cent Lighting Fixture is thoroughly 

rigid and durable, without violat- 

ing any present-day metal restric- 
tions. 

Die-stamped from a single sheet 

of steel, the Top Housing is attrac- 

tive, simple, practical—a sleek, 

efficient unit that does the job 

right! The Masonite ‘Reflector 

Board” Reflector is formed in our 

; own plant, and finished ‘300° 

White” for high lighting efficiency. 

4 Attack darkness—the enemy of 

production—with light—with GUTH 

Super Illuminators! Write us today 

for detailed Bulletin. 

The EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 


2615 Washington Ave., 
St. Lovis 3, Mo. 














New Ideas 


PISTOL-PACKIN’ NURSES 


Navy nurses are now carrying guns 
—the healing, not the killing kind, 
however. Equipped with air-cooled 
electric pistols, the girls use them to 
“shoot” patients with ultraviolet rays. 
The guns were perfected by the Hano- 
via Chemical and Manufacturing Co., 
Newark, N. J., and are helpful in treat- 
ing wounds, abscesses, indolent ulcers, 
psoriasis and many other diseases. 


NO SCHOOL 


Cleveland schools are giving pupils 
a novel incentive to study by offering 
an extra week’s Christmas vacation to 
scholars marking up high grades. The 
“catch”: Students are expected to 
spend the week working in the city’s 
retail stores. 


HIGHWAY SUPER-SERVICE 


Don’t be surprised if self-service 
super-markets “take to the highway” 
after the war. That’s the prediction of 
M. C. Pond, merchandise manager of 
Chicago’s Butler Brothers, who fore- 
sees them as highway competitors of 
present department stores. Roadside 
super-markets would be operated in- 
expensively by oil and gas companies, 
says Pond. 


CHRISTMAS CAKE 


Something new in holiday delicacies 
is a ready-to-mix, three-pound fruit 
cake. It’s packaged by the Foodcraft 
Products Co., Chicago, in two cello- 
phane envelopes—flour and spices in 
one, fruit and nuts in the other. 


SWEET-TOOTHED WORKERS? 


“You can eat all the candy you 
want.” That’s the unusual “help want- 
ed” appeal adopted by Chicago’s 
Fanny May Candy Shops when other 
employment ads failed to produce 
workers for the company’s factory. 
The result was a flood of applications. 


“MOTHERPOWER™ 


The Minneapolis Knitting Works, 
tapping an unusual new source of 
womanpower, is advertising for ex- 
pectant mothers, “who are worrying 
about the critical shortage of baby 
garments.” The women are given work 
they can handle while seated. When 
they leave, the company “showers” 


them with an infant’s layette. The first 
ad was answered by eight women, of 
whom five were hired. 


PLASTIC GLUE 


Glue made from plastics may replace 
formerly-used animal varieties in all 
post-war book bindings. Plastic glue 
will not only prevent bindings from 
cracking but will also not evaporate 
or dry out. 


HIGH-SPEED PRINTING 


Post-war color printing may become 
as inexpensive as printing a newspaper 
as a result of the use of infra red that 
will dry the inks as fast as the presses 
turn. The idea will also permit a freer 
use of color than ever before. 


NON-PRIORITY BATHTUB 


Credit the Bloch Brass Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with the introduction of a 
wartime bathtub that’s manufactured 
entirely from non-priority materials. 
It’s made of Haydite, a stone fused at 
extremely high temperatures. 


STICKY 


“Cling,” a new cement that’s claimed 
to be superior to rubber cement, is the 
achievement of the Mohawk Chemical 
Products Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Un- 
like rubber cement, however, it can be 
used as a temporary seal. Added fea- 
ture: It will not wrinkle or shrink 
paper. 


TIMBER! 


Scotch heather may soon blossom 
forth as the source for a big new in- 
dustry. Used as a substitute for tim- 
ber, it’s already competing with plas- 
tics in several fields. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


The Texas Oil Co., playing Santa 
Claus to its 4,500 employees now in 
the service, is presenting each man 
with a $50 War Bond as a Christmas 
gift. The cost: $168,750. 


PAINT FROM AIR 


Chrysler has developed a process by 
which paint is being taken “right out 
of the air.” It’s done by a salvage 
technique that reclaims basic ingredi- 
ents from the paint-laden mists that 
hover above factory spray booths. The 








How an Axis 
nightmare 
was born 


> “Hello... hello. ..will you build a 
brand-new type of tank landing ship for 
the Navy? Can’t show you a photo or 
blueprint. None available yet.” 


“Sure. We build bridges. No reason 
why we can’t build ships too. We'll do it.” 


... And so last year, one of U.S. Steel’s 
inland plants turned a Pennsylvania 64- 
acre swamp into a shipyard. Built 35 
buildings. Ship berths. Launching ways. 
Turned bridge workers into shipbuilders. 
Signed up to make prefabricated, all- 
welded ships. 


You know these LST’s now. Front 
pages splashed their pictures in the 
Italian landings. 


No big American company has a 
corner on smart, hard-headed men who 
know how to make things. But we have 
our share. Working out armor-piercing 
shot. Seamless pipe for the ““Big Inch” 
oil line. Tank steels. 


War steels are your steels—later 


Wartime improvements in steel will serve 
you when peace comes. . . help you make 
better products, build more profitable 
markets. More than ever, you'll find 
steel has no rival for usefulness, versa- 
tility, strength, easy fabrication. And the 
US'S Label will be a greater sales help 
than ever on the products you make. 


WEW STEELS 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY * 4 ay : 
The money you loan builds America’s war strength. i a 


| Rey 
Yours again to spend in years to come. .. for - 49 
new comforts in the world of tomorrow. a 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COm- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « COLUMBIA STAT | > q 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIP- 
BUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY «+ NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & a > | > E F 
RAILROAD COMPANY « TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION - 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY «+ UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 
COMPANY . UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY . 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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process permits the recovery of more 
than six gallons of new paint from 10 
gallons of waste paint. 


“TALKING” LIBRARY 


“Talking libraries” are a unique 
Westinghouse innovation for teaching 
the facts of science to America’s high 
school students. Composed of record- 
ings of 30 programs selected from the 
company’s “Adventures in Research” 
radio broadcasts, the series cover a 
wide range of subjects ranging from 
little-known facts about refrigeration 


to the latest discoveries in the world 
of electronics. Typical titles: “Why 
Smash Atoms?” “Science as a Ca- 
reer,” “Virus—Enemy of Life.” 


RADIO “SWAP-SHOP" 


War-harassed New England farmers 
are solving the problem of material 
and equipment scarcities by means of 
a novel swap scheme whereby their 
wants are aired over a radio hook-up. 
Sponsored as a “Swap for Victory” 
program by Station WNBC, Hartford, 
Conn., the idea helps them to exchange 








“BATTLE-DRESS“ 


is today fighting the fight for freedom on. . 


. and above 


. every battlefield in the world. For the General Tire 
and Rubber Company’s 27 years of experience building 
the world’s Top-Quality Tire are completely at work 


for Victory! 


We hope the day will soon come when everyone may 

again enjoy riding on Generals. When people who recog- 
nize and appreciate quality can once more point with 
pride to a new set of General Tires. 


For, when that day comes. . 


. the very things General 


has learned which today are making rubber fight better 
will be put to work, for you, in a mew, finer Top-Quality 
General Tire for your car! 








2 
GENERA 
TIRE 





* * * 


Today’s new General Tire from American-Made 
Rubber is a General through and through! Of course, 
few of these are being made for civilian use. So con- 
servation is still the key to precious mileage. Remem- 
ber, your local General Tire Dealer is a tire expert.. 
a man who makes a business of keeping cars rolling. 
See him for mileage advice . 


- expert tire care! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 








tractors for chickens, lumber for paint, 


a hay vake for a weeder, etc 


PICKPOCKET-PROOF POCKET 


An ingenious Detroit tailor has per- 
fected a “pickpocket-proof pocket,” de- 
signed so only the owner can get into 
it. “It’s completely practical,” says the 


tailor, “for I’m an ex-pickpocket my- 
self.” 
* 


TO THE POINT 


America can never be made safe if 
industry has to battle for its life and 
existence, instead of battling the 
enemy.—CapT. Ernest R. Eaton, 
Naval Medical Supply Depot, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


All through the years of the de- 
pression I opposed general excise and 
sales taxes, and I am convinced as ever 
that they have no permanent place in 
the Federal tax system. In the face of 
the present financial and economic 
situation, however, we may later be 
compelled to reconsider the temporary 
necessity of such measures.—PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT, in his Budget Mes- 
sage of Jan. 7, 1942. 


In our system the states provide the 
only machinery through which democ- 
racy can function. The Federal organ- 
ization was never intended to do the 
job. It cannot do it, except as a bu- 
reaucracy. We have all but reduced 
the states to the status of governmen- 
tal vassals, subject to Federal control 
by financial dependence on the Federal 
treasury—Rep. HatToN SUMNERS 
(Texas), chairman, House Judiciary 
Committee. 


I believe we shall win not only the 
present war but the subsequent second 
battle for freedom. It will be a fight to 
maintain a truly competitive system 
based on individual initiative arising 


afresh in each new generation.—Dr. 


James B. Conant, president, Harvard 
University. 


Give the people a chance to think 
and act for themselves. Return to the 
American way of life and the people 
will solve the problems.—Joun N. 
GARNER. 


Most of us are agreed that there 
must be a halt to the concentration of 
power in the National Government.— 
GoveERNOR Dewey, of New York. 
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* BOOKS WORTH GIVING * 





This handy, self-cover, pocket-size 
volume by B.C. Forbes supplies your 
men with just the tonic they need 
right now to spur production. Every 
line will brace them up—help them to 
“give” their best. 


Chapters: You . .. AMBITION... 
CouracE .. . INITIATIVE . . . SUCCESS 

. PERSONALITY .. . HONESTY... 
HEALTH .. . ENTHUSIASM . . . STICK! 


Order a copy TODAY for every mem- 
ber of your production “team” at these 
special quantity prices (U. S. only). 


es oe vc sucade beens 25¢ each 
_\ & 5 Cree each 
Rs Bs Riven cccccececceees 21¢ each 
2 FO errr each 
a rere 15¢ each 
501 or more copies................ 12¢ each 


— individual envelopes included 
REE on orders of 10 or more. 
Mails for 1¢ to any point in U. S. 


Return coupon AT ONCE. 
Your men CAN USE these 
inspiring messages NOW. 


“LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


BIG MEN” 


Anecdotes from the Past that 
Give Purpose to the Future 


B. C. FORBES, through his years of association with men 
who have scaled the heights of human achievement, brings 
you hundreds of intimate anecdotes about men who had no 
more than you have to get ahead. 

Already in its second printing, this lively book is helping 
thousands of business men make this their greatest year of 
achievement because . . . it proves that work is the catalyst 
which unites all other forces for getting things done. 


Price $2.50 


“THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS 


OF LIFE” 


639 Messages to Stimulate 
Successful Thinking Today 


For years friends of B. C. FORBES have been urging that 
he edit a truly representative selection of the inspiring mes- 
sages which have done so much to encourage the American 
way. 

Aided by the staff of Forses Macazine, he has compiled 
in one handsomely bound volume, “Thoughts on the Business 
of Life,” 639 of the greatest of these messages. 

Trooping across its pages are the wisdom, the philosophy, 
the inspiration of men who have left their imprint on our 
civilization. 

Here is the ideal book for a man in the Service. He will 
turn to it often for courage and cheer. Price $2 








“FORBES EPIGRAMS” 


An Encyclopedia of Human Nature 


This inspiring collection of B. C. FORBES’ epigrams is so thoroughly compiled and 
indexed that vou can find at a glance one or more epigrams on practically every form 
of human aspiration, impulse, emotion, motive and action. 


Over five hundred different subjects are covered in this book. It is an encyclopedia 
of human nature written in B. C. FORBES’ impressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of thought in each epigram. They are direct, fearless, pithy, full 
and complete. They radiate good cheer, optimism, encouragement, inspiration, ideals and 
ideas. Price $2 


THESE QUANTITY PRICES APPLY ONLY TO 
ORDERS OF 2 OR MORE OF SAME TITLE 


2to 4 Copies, 10% Discount ... 5 to 10 Copies, 15% Discount .. 
11 to 25 Copies, 20% Discount . . . 26 to 50 Copies, 25% Discount . . 


(Discount on quantities of 51 or more sent on request) 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY INC., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 12-15 
Send ...... copies of “SELF-HELPS” by B. C. Please send me the following books, in quantities indicated: 

eee oO ee ee Oe |. LITTLE BITS ABOUT BIG MEN ($2.50) _........... FORBES EPIGRAMS ($2) 
mittance of $...... » payment in full. (On N. Y. C. 

ink lak Wis "Oks “alee adadied ae Ur THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE ($2) 

when accompanied by company purchase order. Enclosed is remittance Of $..............+0+ (On N. Y. C. orders, add 1% for sales tax.) 
5s 6 eh 6's on. vigchins® Oo >. oo 6 A oak. a bo 6 aaa KW aid 05,0 v0.80 ob dias ROPS+AMEESEIERESPRCOTEN ERS 666150644 E600 VARUMESSEUTSEMERTCUES Se CR ERECT EY CREE RACES EOS 
ied wil 2 hia «Sick whl Wp 64.66 6i Us BOND AN Kore we WED An Ke SwES.DEESTESCREGESR CED ESR COTAOY + 0 RCEERSECNS GOLEM EOS RRS NURIA eS Case Ceres 
a a a og acca ae Wa eie un alec eure rma a ne 06.45% Oe ¥.0' based Shs COU OS CES OS OA a ESS ele CERES EEERECEEETEN EER GCE ED. Oak VUES EOE CS REC OR RO OES 
REE ae See ee | Oe a, SF PR AEE Se aE ee ae 0): ee NS «he but Ot amen dante tes <aNe Caner kdee 
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Sounds 
Good! 


DRINKS mixed with Canada 
Dry Water sparkle right out 
loud. Canada Dry’s “PIN- 
POINT CARBONATION”... mil- 
lions of tinier bubbles... 
insures lasting liveliness, 
despite melting ice. And a 
special formula points up 
the flavor of every drink. 
Next time enjoy this per- 
( fect Club Soda! 


_ CANADA DRY 


PLUS 
DEPOSIT 


BUY 

# UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS 

AND STAMPS 














The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 


Munitions are blasting their way to 
new production peaks. . . . Watch for 
a big boost in 1944 electric iron, wash- 
ing machine and refrigerator output. 
Increased steel stocks are responsible, 
but lack of labor may be a delaying 
factor. . . . “Mass-produced” houses 
are just around the corner; assembly 
line methods may slice as much as 
25% from tomorrow’s home costs. 
. . . Lumber and labor scarcities are 
two big reasons for the critical cut in 
wood furniture production. Another 
headache: The battle between climbing 
costs and “frozen” prices. . . . Don’t 
be surprised if WPB forces manufac- 
turers into a more equitable distribu- 
tion of their output among product- 
hungry retailers. . . . Production of 
penicillin may hit its peak by Spring; 
19 companies are already laboring on 
medicine’s “miracle drug.” 


MATERIALS 


Plastics are the latest field to suc- 
cumb to the black market menace. .. . 
Dwindling leather stocks are looming 
as a serious threat to ration-harried 
shoe makers. . . . Don’t expect any let- 
up in civilian tire troubles. Supplies 
will be tight until Spring at the earli- 
est... . Wool stocks are perking up to 
the point where civilian manufacturers 
may soon be given all they need... . 
Discount reports of further cuts in 
glass container stocks. In fact, present 
restrictions on chemical, coffee and 
beverage containers may be relaxed 
during the new year. . . . Steel pros- 
pects are brighter than ever. With war 
plant needs being filled rapidly, 1944 
civilian quotas might even spurt to 
twice present allotments. . . . Don’t 
take any stock in recent “rubber ru- 
mors” that synthetics’ usefulness will 
be outmoded when the war ends. Why? 
Synthetic types, say authorities, are 
better than natural rubber for many 
purposes. 


FUEL 


Soaring war demands are draining 
away crude oil supplies almost as fast 
as they accumulate. Though output’s 
bubbling along at better than a 4,000,- 
000-barrel-a-day clip, inventories are 
sagging to their lowest ebb since 1923. 
. .. In spite of tight rationing restric- 
tions, black markets continue to sup- 


ply pleasure-minded motorists with 
“all the gas they want.” . . . Coal con- 
ditions, still critical, are expected to 
become more bleak as Winter ap- 
proaches. With present stocks already 
away behind schedule, coal men fret 
about a crisis next year. . . . Though 
still lagging behind demand, bitumi- 
nous coal recently blasted its way to 
the highest weekly production peak in 
over 16 years. 


LABOR 


Alert executives are waking up to 
the value of “handicapped” labor (see 
page 14). During the first nine months 
of this year, placement of disabled 
workers jumped 129.5% over the 
same period a year ago. Figures in 
some states soared to a 1,000% in- 
crease. . . . Federal labor waste is still 
rampant. More than 50% of the Gov- 
ernment’s 2,964,405 paid civilian 
workers “are not engaged in direct 
mechanical war production,” accord- 
ing to the Joint Congressional Econ- 
omy Committee (at least 300,000 em- 
ployees should be “immediately dis- 
charged,” the Committee claims)... . 
Don’t be surprised if the oil industry’s 
manpower shortage becomes more 
acute than ever before. An expected 
85% loss of 18- to 38-year-old fathers 
may cripple the whole program, says 
the Petroleum Industry War Council. 
Its solution: Labor “pooling.” . . . De- 
spite their “essential” classification, 
continued induction of miners is hit- 
ting coal operators hard. The draft is 
responsible for some 50% of all the 
industry’s labor losses, with more ex- 
pected in the months ahead. 


TRANSPORTATION 


America’s railroads, casting anxious 
eyes at transportation “threats” from 
air and motor lines, are planning sev- 
eral sweeping post-war policy changes. 
A few expected developments: (1) 
Lower fares; (2) lightweight, stream- 
lined equipment; (3) more services; 
(4) modern merchandising methods. 
... For sale, soon: Thousands of non- 
combat Army and Navy vehicles, to 
civilian purchasers. Consisting of pre- 
1941 vintage cars and trucks, they'll 
go to the highest bidders. . . . Despite 
rumors, there’s little chance of the 
Mexican Government taking over the 
Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico. 


FORBES 
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One reason: Last year’s heavy freight 
traffic helped the road to chalk up its 
first profit in history. 


FOOD 


Expect civilian meat menus to be 
less lean next year. Rations will jump 
20%, says OPA, while point values 
may be cut. . . . Though milk-ration- 
ing plans are still pending, the latest 
prospects indicate a postponement of 
the program for three months at least. 

. Candy-makers are now pushing 
products for their food value, as a re- 
sult of recently-developed vitamin-for- 
tifying techniques (iast year’s output 
—over two and a half billion pounds 
—boosted confectionery sales to new 


highs). 


POST-WAR 


An enormous “credit pool” to fin- 
nance the peace—that’s Henry Kaiser’s 
solution to the problem of industrial 
reconversion (see page 15)... . Look 
for a boom in post-war book-buying, 
say publishers. Despite severe paper 
cuts, 1943 output soared to a record- 
smashing 250,000,000 copies. . . . Sig- 
nificant: A recent Northwestern Nation- 
al Life Insurance Co. survey puts auto- 
mobiles at the top of America’s peace- 
time purchasing program. In second 
place: New homes. . . . Idea-hungry 
business men are finding Pasadena’s 
Crosby Research Foundation a fertile 
field for post-war products. Packed 
with data on little-known industrial in- 
ventions, it supplies manufacturers 
with everything from ideas to finished 
articles. The Foundation’s head: Bing 
Crosby. . . . Prediction: Tobacco- 
growing will crop up as a huge peace- 
time money-maker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Increased inflation may be more 
than just a possibility. Reason: High 
wages continue, while supplies decline. 
. . . War is still crippling the small 
business man (between 1940 and 1942, 
casualties amounted to more than 270,- 
000 companies). . . . Money-making 
war-workers are skyrocketing Christ- 
mas sales to record-breaking heights 
(many stores report sales as much as 
50% above last year’s figures). Mean- 
while, workers’ cashing of war bonds 
is stepping up to alarming rates. .. . 
In spite of soaring sales, America’s 
war-harassed jewelers aren’t very hap- 
py about the situation. Why? Stocks, 
already low, are disappearing faster 
than they can be replaced. 
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Opportunities in 
Post-War India 


{Continued rom page 16) 


can produce a wide variety of cheap 
products; not all of India’s industries 
are small-scale; some of her factories 
are already among the largest in the 
world. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
the biggest in the country, was built 
under the direction of an American, 
not a British, engineer, and four of its 
five successive managers were Ameri- 
cans, the fifth being Indian. The firm 
is Indian-owned. 

There will be many new factories 
built in India after the war; some 
financed with American money. In 
any event, it means rich opportunities 
for machinery men. The demand for 
American technicians is sure to open 
up opportunities for placement bu- 
reaus. 

Pre-fabricated housing is a field that 
may ultimately take India by storm. 
Housing conditions among the masses 
are extremely bad. India’s crying need 
is for cheap, good housing. She has 
the raw materials, the cheap labor, and 
the average Indian’s buying power is 


slowly and steadily increasing. These 
factors, combined with American pre- 
fabrication methods, can be the means 
of housing India. 

Indian capital is available, too, and 
through a program of intelligent 
financing, making possible the sale of 
cheap houses on very small monthly 
terms, a fairly large percentage of the 
people will be able to buy. 

Wherever possible, Americans do- 
ing business in India should do it in 
collaboration with Indian business 
men, and in ways which will aid the 
progress and improvement of the 
country; by so doing, the support of 
the Indians may be assured. A large 
proportion of the educated Indian 
business men speak fluent English, and 
they “know the ropes.” 

India’s all-out modernization will 
come eventually, and then her millions 
of citizens with their demands for 
American automobiles, helicopters and 
radios will constitute a staggering mar- 
ket. The best immediate business op- 
portunity, however, lies in making in- 
telligent use of India’s vast resources 
of labor and materials to help supply 
the ravenous demands of a merchan- 
dise-hungry post-war world. 











ANOTHER INDUSTRIAL MIRACLE—24 new steam-driven 
freighters made of concrete (all to be completed for 
the Maritime Commission by fall of ‘43, will plough 
through rough seas to Soy » sugar, coffee, and 
the dities we need—supp g long over- 
burdened shipping facilities between the Americas 
—relieving faster ships for important missions 
abroad— saving up to 30 percent in strategic steel! 





Dozens of jobs on these new concrete freighters call 
for “juice” to make them tick, and Sturtevant Elec- 
tric Generators will supply it. Power must be pro- 
duced to ventilate, cool and heat crew's quarters, 
galleys, engine rooms, and crammed shipping space 
—to operate protective and operational signal and 
communications systems—to create daylight every- 
where below deck, on these “ships without port- 
holes"—to operate tools, oil and water pumps. 
These are the war-time jobs of 
Sturtevant Electric Generators. After 
the war, they and Sturtevant Air 
Handling Equipment will be ready 
to go to work for you—contributing 
to the successful working out of 
your post-war plans. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 


































Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/2c per share 
(for quarterly period ending Dec. 31, 1943) 


COMMON STOCK 
quarterly dividend of 30¢ per share 
plus year end dividend of 15¢ per 
share. 

These dividends are payable De- 
cember 31, 1943 to stockholders of 
record at close of business Decem- 

















ber 15, 1943. 
E. A. BAILEY 
Dec. 1, 1943 ' Treasurer 
THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 
December 1, 1943 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on December 15, 
1943 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 10, 
1943. Checks will be mailed 





Common Stock 


A dividend of $.25 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on December 15, 
1943 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 10, 
1943. Checks will be mailed. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Treasurer 









































Grescu. resoent ist 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable January 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 10, 1943. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
November 24, 1943. 




















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Twenty-Five Reasons 
For Optimism 


mism: 

1. The Cairo and Teheran con- 
ferences should convince our enemies 
that the United Nations are unani- 
mously united in their determination 
to destroy both Germany and Japan’s 
power to wage war for generations. 

2. On every fighting front the en- 
emy is being driven back—in Russia, 
in the Pacific, in Italy. 

3. Thanks mainly to America, our 
ascendency in air warfare is daily be- 
coming more decisive. Vitally impor- 
tant. 

4. We are steadily gaining mastery 
of the seas: Nazi submarines are being 
conquered, Japanese naval and mer- 
cantile shipping is undergoing constant 
attrition. 

5. Prospects are that Turkey will 
shortly side with the Allies. 

6. More Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries are declaring war against the 
Axis. 

7. America’s military might is be- 
coming overwhelming: Our marine 
production, naval and civilian, is 
mounting most impressively; our air- 
craft output is spectacular; our sup- 
plies of munitions, guns of every cali- 
ber, tanks, etc., are enough to dis- 
hearten our enemies. 

8. Our generous actions in North 
Africa, Italy, elsewhere, are encourag- 
ing active revolt by Nazi-conquered 
peoples. 

9. We are constantly furnishing ex- 
panding support to Russia and China; 
we are constantly swelling our armed 
forces in Britain, preparatory to whole- 
sale invasion of Europe. 

10. We and Britain are hugely in- 
tensifying bombing of Germany, of 
Japanese-occupied islands, of enemy 
airports. 

11. On the home front, on the 
whole, developments are heartening. 

12. Public sentiment has definitely 
turned against New Dealism and all its 
philosophies. This was incontestably 
illuminated by the November elections 
and, more recently, by the Republican 
by-election victory in Kentucky. 

13. Congress has ceased to be sub- 
servient to the Administration. 


lag reasons for opti- 





14. Treasury tax proposals, palpa- 
bly inspired by political considerations 
—by next year’s Presidential election 
—are being rejected by our lawmakers 
—notably the Administration’s plea 
that 9,000,000 taxpayers, consisting of 
the very class which has benefited most 
from the war, be exempted from bear- 
ing their fair share taxation. 

15. The definite tendency is to clip 
the wings of bureaucrats, to curb the 
un-American wholesale issuance of 
“directives,” to restore Constitutional 
government. 

16. Congress is more energetically 
than ever before opposing governmen- 
tal extravagance, insisting upon every 
economy not inimical to our war effort, 
upon weeding out the hundreds of 
thousands of Government employees 
subject to the draft. 

17. The magnificent war job achieved 
by industry is becoming more widely 
recognized. 

18. Military demands, often over- 
estimated, have already been so abun- 
dantly met in many directions that 
supplies for civilian use are within 
sight—in steel, copper, aluminum and 
other metals, in textiles, in motor 
transportation, in various foodstuffs. 

19. In contrast with World War I, 
our railroads, left to practical man- 
agement, are brilliantly meeting every 
test, performing veritable miracles de- 
spite restricted equipment. 

20. Our public utility companies are 
performing prodigiously. 

21. Our oil industry has exhibited ex- 
traordinary resourcefulness, efficiency. 

22. The millions of Americans whose 
income has swollen beyond all prece- 
dent are not running riot, not reveling 
in a “silk shirt” era. Savings, indeed, 
are unparalleled. 

23. Subscriptions to our multi-bil- 
lion-dollar war bond issues have been 
most satisfactory. 

24. After a rather drastic down- 
swing, the stock market steadied, start- 
ing in December. 

25. Since this writer cannot sub- 
scribe to the theory that peace would 
be disastrous, he cannot but feel opti- 
mistic over the way things are going 
abroad and at home. 
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PEACE BOOM AHEAD in ‘44? 





? 


Have stocks already discounted collapse of Germany ? 
Will huge pent-up demands, inflation, reconstruction 
needs cause substantial upswing despite Pacific conflict? 


NITED’S Annual Forecast Report appraises what busi- 
ness men and investors may expect in the event of an 
early German defeat. It forecasts the outlook for stocks and 
bonds, commodity prices, the trend of corporate earnings 
and dividends, industrial production, farm income and 


Will stocks reach 160 in the Dow-Jones Industrials? Are 
Peace Stocks the best buys? Do Rail Stocks and Bonds still 
offer profit opportunities? Bright future for Utilities? 
Read the answers to these and other vital questions in the 
Annual Forecast of this 24-year-old research organization. 





employment. 





QUIZ for INVESTORS 


UNITED'S 1944 Forecast will help 
you to answer these questions. 


—Will 1944 witness a strong 
Stocks victory market? What are the 
best growth stocks? .. . best “new prod- 
uct” stocks? Does growing inflation favor 
stocks over other investments? 


+4 —Have they seen 
Rail Bonds their top adaaet 
Will peacetime rail profits prove a big 
surprise? Do bargains still exist among 
low-priced defaulted issues? 


HHH —Is this a bargain group? 
Utilities Are the prs. 28 ~ hold- 
ing company stocks more attractive? Will 
new inventions vastly increase use of 
electricity in the postwar period? 


© bt —Are aircraft stocks at 
Aviation siying tevels? Will a0- 
tomobile companies enter this field in a 
big way? Are airline stocks attractive on 
basis of tremendous: postwar expansion? 


+4 —Is inflation becoming 
Inflation too strong to be held in 
check? Do stocks, bonds, or real estate 
offer best protection against inflation? Is 
a postwar inflation boom like that of 1919 
likely ? 

a H —Will 
Civilian Business,,,” :: 
an extensive reconversion to civilian lines? 
Is a business boom likely at war's end or 
will cancellation of war contracts and 
unemployment cause business recession? 











Check This 1943 Forecast 


A year ago, in its Stock Market Forecast, UNITED'S Outlook Report said: 


“A gradual rise, similar to the trend of the London market in 1941, 
is likely to be witnessed next year. An advance to around 140 in the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average is forecast. Inflation and growing 
confidence in an Allied victory will provide the lifting force.” 


(The Industrials were then 115. By July they had advanced to 145.82!) 


10 STOCKS TO BUY NOW! 


This year’s Annual Forecast, prepared by the same expert Staff using the 
same tested methods, is just as specific and definite as that of last year. It 
predicts the high point for stocks in 1944. Like the forecast of last year, it 
presents our Staff Selection of the “10 Most Promising Stocks” for appre- 
ciation. This year these include: 


FIVE DEFLATED STOCKS FOR LARGE PERCENTAGE GAINS. Issues forced 
down to levels that represent outstanding values. Four are paying 
dividends providing generous income at current prices. 


FIVE STOCKS WITH NO CONVERSION PROBLEMS. Companies in a 
position to meet quickly the huge pent-up civilian demands and 
make the most of accumulated buying power. 


{These 10 sound securities, in our opinion, offer investment opportunities 
similar to UNITED’S 1943 selections listed below.} 


Au Outstanding Record 

Last year’s 10-stock selection shows an appreciation of 38% compared with some 
15% in the Dow-Jones industrials in the same period. Individual gains ranged from 
17% to 76%. Included were such outstanding performers as Bohn Aluminum, 
American Seating, Ferro Enamel, Industrial Rayon, Paraffine Cos., Pure Oil, Rem- 


ington Rand, Sharp & Dohme, Sylvania Electric, and Zenith Radio. 


UNITED’S ‘10 Most Promising Stocks for 1944” have been selected from more than 100 active issues rated by the 
country’s leading investment authorities as outstandingly attractive. Send for your copy now. 


° ° Mi Ml 
Yours with Special 2-Meontha’ “TRIAL 
To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED Forecasts to new readers, we will send the complete UNITED 


SERVICE for two months, together with this valuable 12-page Annual Forecast Report with its list of “10 Most Promising 
Stocks for 1944.” Act NOW! Take advantage of this timely offer. Pin $2 to this ad. Fill in name and address and mail NOW! 


Mail the Coupon for 2-Months’ Test—NOW! 


UNITED BUSINESS and 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


210 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Backed by a 24-year record of success—serving largest 





United Business and Investment Service 
210 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


You may send me, without further obligation, your complete Service 
for 2 months; also your Forecast for 1944 with list of 10 Most Prom- 
ising Stocks. I enclose $2 in full payment. 


EEE a a a eure 





clientele of any investment advisory service in the country. NE. hte vais < dusitnentenin dati teweed yet coms cpualcn eames 


( Please print name and address.) FM-41 
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League Opposes Another 
Blow at Stockholders 


ILL New Deal lawmakers ever 

stop pummeling the millions of 
frugal citizens whose invested savings 
enabled this nation to attain first place 
in the world? 

As if the double taxing of all stock- 
holders and other anti-business meas- 
ures imposed by Washington were not 
enough, the House Ways and Means 
Committee has endorsed another blow 
—this notwithstanding that the supply- 
ing of capital for our free enterprise 
system has practically dried up in re- 
cent years. 

The League has sent the following 
letter to Senator Walter George, Chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and to other members: 


“This organization, representing 
thousands of small stockholders, is 
gravely perturbed by the House Ways 
and Means Committee’s approval of a 
tax bill which reduces the percentage 
credit granted on ‘invested capital’ in 
computing the excess profits levy. 

“We very earnestly hope your Com- 
mittee will investigate thoroughly the 
damaging effect such a _ provision 
would wreak on millions of defense- 
less investors already suffering from 
double taxation and other governmen- 
tal measures, and that you will prevent 
its enactment. 

“The American stockholder has been 
called the ‘forgotten’ citizen. But, in- 
stead of being forgotten, he (or she) 


Non-partisan 





MEETING OF 
UTILITY STOCKHOLDERS 


At 5:00 P. M. on Friday, December 10th, 
a meeting will be held, at the new offices of the Investors 
Fairplay League, of League members who hold any pub- 


lic utility company shares. 


The purpose is to study and discuss a proposed 


PLAN OF ACTION 


to benefit and safeguard the investments of all public 


utility stockholders. 


Other interested public utility shareholders may 


participate. 


PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT! 


INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 


175 FIFTH AVENUE. 2nd FLOOR 


NEW YORK 10, 





N. , - 


This advertisement appeared in the New York Times, 
New York Herald-Tribune and Wall Street Journal. 











is being singled out for still more dis- 
couraging oppression. Thank heaven, 
you are not guilty!” 

Senator Albert W. Hawkes (Rep., 
N. J.) replies: “I am keeping in touch 
with Senator George and others on 
the Senate Finance Committee as they 
study this bill and shall certainly bear 
your petition in mind as I go into the 
matter further.” 


Washington Buzzing Over 
League’s Meeting 


“Washington is buzzing with talk 
about a dinner given by the Investors 
Fairplay League,” -writes Elmer C. 
Walzer in a dispatch sent out by the 
United Press. He goes on: 

“The League, made up of owners 
of stocks and bonds, invited several 
Representatives and Senators. Some of 
them haven’t in the past been too 
friendly to investors. At this dinner, 
they paid close attention to the speak- 
ers and were apparently very friendly. 

“B. C. Forbes, head of the League, 
stated that about everyone in the coun- 
try was represented by a pressure 
group but the security holder. 

“Senator Elmer Thomas thereupon 
remarked: “You can’t get anywhere in 
Washington without power, and a pres- 


999 


sure group means power. 


Pointer for Stockholders 


League Member William B. Joyce, 
recognized as the dean of the surety 
world, sends this suggestion: 

“Why don’t you adopt a slogan 
something like: ‘Most Congressmen 
can be made to change their minds— 
and their votes—if stockholders mobil- 
ize for action.” 

The League, naturally, approves, 
since its purpose is to organize small 
investors and other modest property 
owners so that they may have an ef- 
fective, united voice at Washington— 
and in corporation situations involving 
the interests of their real owners. 


Approves Prodding Congress 
Member J. K. Plummer, Atlanta, 


Ga., writes: 

“I wish to congratulate you on the 
splendid start which you are making 
toward presenting the small investor’s 
side to our lawmakers and Executives 


in Washington.” 





Address all communications to INvEsToRS 
Famrptay Leacue, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 10, N. Y. 


FORBES 




















The Navy never forgets. 


Most sailors want part of their pay sent each 
month to wife or mother. The Navy uses 
Addressograph* machines to make sure the 
money goes out promptly — and correctly. 
The name and address of the one to get the 
money is handled on Addressograph ma- 
chines like the ones you use in your office 
and factory. 


Every month these machines take a 
supply of blank checks, write the checks 
with amount, name and address always 
exact. This is only one of many ways the 
Navy and Army use Addressograph. 


Addressagraph 


TRADE-MARE REE US PAT OFF 


The machine that knows the ports 
where sailors’ sweethearts are 





Broaden your picture of Addressograph 
to include check writing, tool crib control 
in factories, production control systems, 
payroll writing, record keeping of many 
kinds, and hundreds of other office and 
factory methods that save time, assure accu- 
racy, release needed manpower, and save 
money. Addressograph (and Multigraph* and 
Multilith* machines, made by the same com- 
pany) are the modern way to simplify and 
save by systems and methods. Trained men 
near you can show you how to get more 
value from these machines you already have. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation— 


Cleveland and all principal cities of the world. 
*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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WARTIME 
INVESTMENT 
Strategy 


Would you like to check your in- 
vestment strategy with that of 
Babson’s? If so, clip this adver- 
tisement, sezid it to us with a list 
of 7 securities you own. We'll tell 
you whether our strategy is to 
Hold or Switch. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F-11. 


BABSON’S REPORTS, INC. 








Babson Park, Mass. 








UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable January 1, 
1944, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 3, 1943. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 














SUPERIOR STEEL 
CORPORATION 


A dividend of thirty cents (30c) 
has been declared on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable Jan. 3, 1944 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
Dec. 15, 1943. 


E. A. Carlson, Secretary. 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE"’ 
December 2, 1943 
HE Board of Directors on December ist, 
1943 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c and $1.50 extra per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock of this Company, 
payable on the 3ist day of December, 1943 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 17th day of December, 1943. 
Checks will be mailed 


DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer 











The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser 1s based upon 
its essential value to 


the reader. 





Stock Market Outlook 


By GLENN G. MUNN 
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EsTaBLISHING Autumn lows on No- 
vember 30, D-J industrials had shrunk 
11.2% from July summit; rails, 
17.7%; and 65 combined stocks 
12.1%. Industrial shares have relin- 
quished approximately one-third of 
entire 1942-43 bull movement; rails 
45%. 

As respects both price shrinkage and 
time elapse, minimum requirements of 
a full intermediate reaction have been 
fulfilled. 

Curiously, D-J average rests at ap- 
proximately identical level existing at 
war's beginning. Only railroad securi- 
ties and utility holding company pre- 
ferreds have impruved. Utility com- 
mons are lower. 

Considering extent of 444-month de- 
cline, it seems probable that December 
will pass without further selling cli- 


maxes, and that final two weeks of De- 
cember will witness minor recovery 
tendencies, motivated, in part, by cus- 
tomary year-end reinvestment demand 
influences. Reattainment of the 136- 
137 level is a technically-indicated ob- 
jective. , 

Many good values are discoverable 
today. However, a generally favorable 
psychological environment, the kind 
that promotes sustained investment de- 
mand, has not yet arrived. It is doubt- 
ful whether such background will de- 
velop until Germany is licked. 

Widespread skepticism prevails con- 
cerning the market’s course over next 
few months. But atmosphere is charged 
with expectancy, is likely to produce 
rapid shifts in sentiment. 

Investors should keep open minds, 
be guided by developments. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET New York, N. Y. 


There has been declared, out of the earnings of the 
fiscal year now current, a dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent (134%) on the preferred 
capital stock of this Company, payable December 
24, 1943 to the holders of record of said stock at 
the close of business December 13, 1943. 


Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will be 
mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


Cuaries J, Harpy, President 


December 2, 1943 Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
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Investment Pointers 


Long-Term Prospects 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


WROTE here on December 15 last 
| year: “It is my belief that the 

stock market has made a solid base 
and is in an upward cycle which may 
last for some years, subject to the 
usual reactions and delays; that before 
the final peak is reached, the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages may double; 
that the next leg of the advance may 
carry the averages to 150.” At that 
time, the averages were 115. 

Last Summer, the market advanced 
to 146, which substantially fulfilled 
my prediction of 150 for the “next leg 
of advance.” 

My long-pull prediction remains the 
same as previously stated. 

The Dow-Jones averages are now 
around 128. I believe it is interesting 
and perhaps significant to observe that 
during the past eight years these aver- 
ages have been below 120 only on 
three occasions: 

1. During the 1937-38 collapse, fol- 
lowing the five-year advance which be- 
gan in 1932. 

2. In 1940, on the shock caused by 
the unexpected surrender of France, 
Holland and Belgium. 

3. Late in 1941 and early in 1942, 
following Pearl Harbor. 

Thus, during the last eight years it 
took major disasters to put the market 
below 120. I believe it is entirely pos- 
sible that, barring a major disaster not 
now foreseeable, the range between 
130 and 120 will prove to be the end 
of the reactionary period, and will be 
a buying spot. 

In the next few years we should have 
major good news rather than disasters. 
For instance, the end of the war in 
Europe is in sight. When the war is 
finally over, a long period of recon- 
struction is practically certain to fol- 
low. Regimentation and bureaucracy 
and “directives” will be curbed. In- 
come taxes should be reduced; the 
capital-gains tax might be removed en- 
tirely; double taxation of corporation 
earnings abolished. Further, we are 
likely to have a real American-type 
government, which will encourage the 
traditional American system of free 
enterprise, with incentive and thrift 
again receiving their logical reward. 


DECEMBER 15, 1943 


Recently there was slipped into the 
tax bill approved by the House Ways 
and Means Committee a provision 
which lowered the credit permitted on 
“invested capital,” in calculating ex- 
cess profits. This provision would 
badly affect earnings of companies 
which use the invested capital base. 
The Committee members presumably 
were not aware of that fact. The atten- 
tion of the Senate Finance Committee 
is being called to this unjust provision 
by the Investors Fairplay League and 
other organizations, and it is hoped 
the situation will be rectified. Readers 
should watch for developments in the 
press. 

I cannot view with alarm the ap- 
proaching end of the war in Europe. 
Except a few groups, such as airplane 
and possibly rails, I would buy rather 
than sell if any setback occurs on such 
news. 

With triple A bonds selling around 
the highest levels in history, I, for one, 
for the next few years anyway, would 
prefer to have the common stocks of 
our leading companies. During that 
period, best bonds are likely to de- 
cline; dividends are likely to be in- 
creased, and stocks advance. Here is 
a list of high-grade stocks—wide di- 
versification is recommended: 


Price High 

about Div. 1936-7 1928-9 
Int. Harvester....$ 68 $2.50 $120 $142 
CHOGUIEE? occceccis 76 3.00 138 #140 


General Motors.. 49 2.00 77 91 
Bohn Aluminum.. 44 3.00 63 136 
Johns-Manville .. 86 2.25 155 242 


a re 140 425 189 231 
Gen. Electric ... 36 1.40 64 100 
Comm. Inv. Trust 41 3.00 91 84 
Swift & Co....... 26 ~=—«:1.50 28 34 
ee 57 3.00 87 95 


J. J. Newberry... 50 240 64 93 
Stand. Oil of N.J. 54 2.00 76 83 
Socony-Vacuum .. 12 0.50 23 48 
Goodyear ....... 35 =. 2.00 47 154 
UU. Se ROE ck 51 400 126 261 
Universal L’f Tob. 68 4.00 92 85 
Am. Telephone... 156 9.00 190 310 


Cons. Edison .... 21 1.60 49 183 
Colgate-Palmolive. 24 1.25 25 92 
Singer Mfg. .... 220 1200 427 631 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 




















The Things You Seek 


You have perhaps listed in your 
own mind some of the qualities 
you seek in the investment firm 
you select. 


High financial standing is im- 
portant. You want assurance 
that your investment house has 
sufficient strength and stability 
to be a safe depository for your 
securities and cash. Another 
thing you seek is the advantage 
of Sa with a firm known for 
its dependable and experienced 
personnel. Then, too, you are 
interested in the record of the 
house ...the reputation it has 
built .. . and the service it can 
give you. 


Since 1888—through two wars 
and six major financial panics— 
Hornblower & Weeks has been 
serving individual investors, in- 
stitutions, trustees and corpora- 
tions. We number among our 
clients second and third genera- 
tions of families whom we serve. 


Our wholesome growth during 
those fifty-five years has been 
due almost entirely to our clients’ 
recommendations of our services 
to their acquaintances and 
friends. This high regard would 
seem to indicate financial leader- 
ship, intelligent and _ well-in- 
formed executives, and the best 
of facilities available. All of these 
are offered to you without any 
special advisory fees. 


To obtain your copy of our 
new presentation . . .““— invest- 
ing TODAY for TOMORROW’... . 
write for Brochure HD-11, now. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 WALL ST. e NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service Personalized 
to Your Particular Requirements 


Offices in: New York; Boston; Chi- 

cago; Cleveland; Philadelphia; 

Detroit; Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


HEN God made the oyster, He 

\ guaranteed him absolute eco- 

nomic and social security. He 
built the oyster a house, a shell, to pro- 
tect him from his enemies. When hun- 
gry, the oyster simply opens up his 
shell and the food rushes in. 

But when God made the eagle, He 
said, “The blue sky is the limit. Go 
build your own house.” And the eagle 
went out and built his house on the 
highest mountain crag, where storms 
threaten him every day. For food he 
flies through miles of rain and snow 
and wind. 

The eagle, and not the oyster, is the 
emblem of America. —THE KALENDs. 


I think luck is the sense to recog- 
nize an opportunity and the ability to 
take advantage of it. Every one has 
bad breaks, but every one also has 
opportunities. The man who can smile 
at his breaks and grab his chances gets 
on. —SaMuEL GoLpwyn. 


Our future as Americans may de- 
pend upon the living we make, but the 
future of America depends upon the 
life we give. —Wmn. J. H. Boetcxker. 


There can be no such thing as a 
necessary evil. For, if a thing is really 
necessary, it cannot be an evil and if 
it is an evil, it is not necessary. 

—Tiorio. 


Those who do the most for the 
world’s advancement are the ones who 
demand the least. 


—Henry L. Donerty. 


Habit must play a larger place in 
our religious life. We worship when 
we feel like it, we pray when we feel 
like it. We read the Bible when we feel 
like it. Leaving our religious exercises 
to the promptings of impulse, we be- 
come creatures of impulse rather than 
soldiers of Christ. An army made up 
of creatures of impulse would be only 
a mob. So is a church. 

—Ratpu W. Socxman, D.D. 


Well done is better than well said. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


No matter how good an idea the 
other fellow has, there is always a 
better one. —Cot. W. R. NEtson. 


Drudgery is as necessary to call out 
the treasures of the Mind as harrowing 
and planting those of the earth. 

—FULLER. 


The abiding standard to whose test 
and arbitrament knowledge itself must 
be brought if it is not to ruin us is 
Christ, His faith, His way of life. 
That is the standard. The church’s task 
is not to adjust Christ to this modern 
civilization, but to adjust this modern 
civilization to Christ. 

—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 


Think like a man of action and act 
like a man of thought. 
—HeEnr! Bercson. 


In a world of checks and balances, 
the most successful man often is the 
one who stores up “credits” for the 
future rather than the one who insists 
on a daily quota of praise, reward and 
compensation for all he gives or does. 
There may seem to be injustices and 
inequities as we go along in living, but 
very often, in looking back, hardships 
and heartaches have turned out to be 
disguised blessings, hardening us for 
a crisis or a job or a condition which 
otherwise we might have been unable 
to handle creditably. 

—Epcar Paut HERMANN. 


We must meet our duty and con- 
vince the world that we are just 
friends and brave enemies. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 





A TEXT 


The wicked shall be turned into 
Hell, and all the nations that for- 
get God. Psatms 10:17. 


Sent by C. Coleman Petty, Louisville, 
Ky. What is your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











It is so much easier to blame and 
find fault than it is to praise. Praise 
is never “under proof”! It radiates 
like the sun, and it warms more than 
the one praised. It even warms the 
one who praises. It is a joy to work for 
one where praise is given whenever 
merited. It is something that is always 
appreciated. Without praise and en- 
couragement few of us could long 
strive. Not even for the monetary re- 
wards. Praise is both food and drink 
to the mind and to the spirit. It is 
something that you gladly give away 
that has cost you nothing. It’s soul 
spur that works double! 

—GeorGE MATTHEW ADaMs. 


A little experience upsets a lot of 
theory. —CapMAN. 


The first requisite of a good citizen 
in this republic of ours is that he shall 
be able and willing to pull his weight. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


When one lets go of the certainty of 
today and depends on the chance of 
tomorrow, one relinquishes something 
sure for a speculation. 

—THeE WEDNESDAY MAGAZINE. 


Let no man be ashamed to be a good 
follower. He should be proud. He 
should take pride in being able to get 
work done effectively by following well 
planned orders. For every man, high 
or low, must in some things be a fol- 
lower. Every man, no matter what his 
rank, must yield to physician, minis- 
ter, teacher, guide, in some of his re- 
lations with men. A great leader who 
is a poor follower may indeed be an 
unhappy and an unsuccessful person. 
The good follower learns to appreciate 
the attitudes, ambitions and abilities 
of his fellow men. He has a real un- 
derstanding of capacity and of ob- 
stacles. —PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. 


The invisible thing called a Good 
Name is made up of the breath of 
numbers that speak well of you. 

—Lorp Hatirax. 


The moment our democracy ceases 
to respect God it will cease to respect 
your value as an individual. The mo- 
ment it ceases to respect your value 
as an individual it ceases to be democ- 
racy. —Tuomas J. Curran. 

e 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 


FORBES 

















Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 9 of a series, Airplane Spotter. 


Somewhere in this global war, your boy may be watching the heavens tonight. 


He is reminded of the Star of Bethlehem and is resolved that he and his comrades 
will bring us a world ruled by the precepts of the Prince of Peace. We at home 


must continue to furnish them with all they need to make this dream come true. 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 


on YOU! 


To bring peace sooner — at lower 
cost in precious lives —he needs 
overwhelming superiority in weap- 
ons. Keep those weapons flowing 
to him by buying War Bonds rega- 
larly — till the day of final Victory! 
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